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JOHN COAST LTD. presents 


TWO GREAT SINGERS 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL 





THURSDAY, II JUNE, at 7.30 p.m. 


EILEEN FARRELL 


America’s First Soprano 


with the 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: EDWARD DOWNES, 


in a programme of 


VERDI, PUCCINI, BEETHOVEN and WAGNER ARIAS 


TICKETS: 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 from Royal Albert Hall (KEN 8212) 
and usual Agents. 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 





SUNDAY, 21 JUNE, at 3 p.m. 


In associations with the Austrian Institute 


JULIUS PATZAK 


Vienna’s Incomparable Tenor 


in a Recital of songs by 
SCHUBERT, BRAHMS, WOLF and STRAUSS 
At the piano: 


GERALD MOORE 


TICKETS: 21/-, 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6, from Royal Festival Hall 
(WAT 3191) and usual Agents. 
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GREAT NAMES IN OPERA 


ARE ON DECCA-GROUP RECORDS 


TEBALDI 
DEL MONACO 
SIMIONATO 


JUSSI 


BJOERLING 


GIUSEPPE 
DE LUCA 


DELLA CASA 
LUDWIG 
DERMOTA 
KUNZ 


OTTO 


EDELMANN 


Verdi 

IL TROVATORE 

with supporting cast and chorus of 

IL MAGGIO MUSICALE FIORENTINO and 
L’ORCHESTRE DU GRAND THEATRE DE GENEVE 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 

© SsxXL 2129/31 

previously issuedinmono @ LXT 5260/2 
(Italian/English libretto : 4/-) 


BJOERLING IN OPERA 

Arias from: Marta; Prince Igor; L’Elisir d'amore; 
Eugene Onegin; Andi ea Chenier; Aida; Manon Lescaut; 
Tosca; Cavalleria rusticana: Rigoletto 

@ RB-16149 


THE ART OF GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 

Arias from: Rigoletto; Don Carlos; La Traviata; Ernani; 

Il Trovatore; La Forza del Destino; Faust; I gioielli della Madonna 
@ CDN-1012 (RCA Camden) 


Mozart 

COSI FAN TUTTE — Highlights 
with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL BOHM 

© sxL 258 @ LXT 5511 


Wagner i 

DIE WALKURE 

The Ride of the Valkyries; Magic fire music 
with supporting cast and 

THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORG SOLTI 

@ SEC 5020 @ CEP 598 








MONO & STEREO 





RECORDS MAGAZINE — 16 pages of pictures 
and features. Complete details of all Decca-group 
stereo and mono releases. Full colour. 

Your monthly guide to good record buying. 
Sizpence from your dealer or newsagent. 











The Decca Record Company Ltd Decca House Albert Embankment London SEI1 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: 
JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 
Musical Director: PETER GELLHORN 
Staff includes: 


VILEM TAUSKY, ANTHONY BESCH, JANI STRASSER, BRIAN WAY 


FULL TRAINING FOR THE OPERA STAGE 
FOR SINGERS 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
STUDENT CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available for 1959/60. 
Full particulars from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424, 














CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


NUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 
including 


MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL, 1959 
end all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 























KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 
OPERA NEWS 
Published by 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the United State. 
welcomes new subscribers who will become eligible to receive twenty-four issues by 
subscription service to 
OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
The American magazine appears weekly during the regular winter opera season, and 
fortnightly spring and fall. Subscriptions will begin with the number current at the 
time of remittance. 
Widen your operatic knowledge and deepen your overseas information by this direct 
sending 33 shillings to— 
OPERA NEWS (not affiliated with OPERA) 
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Ireland 


of the Festivals 


Here, only a few hours away, in a delightful 
friendly country you can have a wonderful carefree 
musical holiday. Here are a few of the Festival 


attractions for early Summer. 


June 14—21 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
AND THE ARTS 
The Sistine Choir. President Sir John Barbirolli. 
Antonio and his Spanish Ballet. 


Mahler’s Second Symphony, by the combined Hallé Orchestra, 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra, and Our Lady’s Choral Society. 


I VIRTUOSI DI ROMA—Conductor Renato Fasano. 


IL TEATRO DELL’OPERA DE CAMERA presenting Operas of the 
Courts of Venice and Naples. Producer Corrado Pavolini. 


Celebrity Concert. Hallé Orchestra. Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 
Soloist Eveiyn Rothwell (Oboe). 


3/6 S/- 6/- 7/6 10/- 12/6 15/- 
Booking at all Keith Prowse Offices 


Booking now open 


Holiday information and colourful free literature including ‘Ireland 
of the Festivals’’ brochure from: 


[RISH TOURIST OFFICES 


London: 71 Regent Street, W.1. Tel. Regent 6801. 
Manchester: 16 Mount Street, 2. Tel. Deansgate 5981. 
Glasgow: 35 Enoch Square, W.C.1. Tel. Centrai 2311. 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C.1. 
Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 

THE HANDEL OPERA 
SOCIETY 


in association with the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, presents 


RODELINDA 


JUNE 24th and 26th 


Joan Sutherland, Janet Baker, Margreta 
Elkins, Alfred Hallett, Raimund Herincx. 


SEMELE 


JUNE 23rd, 25th, 27th 


Heather Harper, Susan Challis, Monica 

Sinclair, Helen Watts, Maria Zeri, Owen 

Brannigan, Grayston Burgess, John 
Mitchinson, John Noble. 


BOX OFFICE: TERminus 1672. 





COLISEUM 
CHARING CROSS TEM 3161 


Managing Director: General Manager: 
Prince Littler Sam Harbour 


MONDAY to SATURDAY, at 7.30. 
MATINEE: SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


SADLER’S WELLS TRUST LTD. 
present 


Sadler’s Wells Opera 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 


by JOHANN STRAUSS 


Libretto: 
Richard Genee and C. Haffner 


New English version by 
Christopher Hassell 


Conductor: VILEM TAUSKY 


Producer: Designer: 
WENDY TOYE JAMES BAILEY 
PRICES: 


5/-, 8/6, 10/6, 13/6, 15/-, 20/-. 














conference on 


Opera 
and 


Ballet 


to be held at 

the ROYAL HOTEL, Woburn 
Place, W.C.1, on 

SUNDAY, JULY 5, 2.30—6 p.m. 








Chairman—THOMAS RUSSELL 
Opening Statement— ALAN BUSH 





Organised by the Music Group 
munist Party of Great Britain, 
16 King Street, W.C.2 
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MAIDSTONE 
OPERA GROUP 


presents 


COS] FAN TUTTE 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BARTON ROAD, MAIDSTONE 


Friday and Saturday, 
JUNE 19th and 20th, at 7 p.m. 





Conductor: DAVID CUTFORTH 


Producer: Decor: 
Freda Fitzpatrick Vernon Fawcett 


Orchestra led by 
Vera Kantrovitch 





TICKETS: FRIDAY, 6/6, 5/-, 3/6. 
SATURDAY, 7/6, 5/6, 4/-. 

from Messrs. CORFE & SONS, 
GABRIEL’S HILL, MAIDSTONE (3870). 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE) 


COVENT GARDEN 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA 





PARSIFAL Wagner 
DER ROSENKAVALIER Strauss 
SAMSON Handel 
TURANDOT Puccini 
MEDEA Cherubini 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY Puccini 
THE CARMELITES Poulenc 





Full details from Box Office: COV 1066, and 
the daily papers. 











SADLER’S WELLS TRUST 
LIMITED 


presents 


SADLER’S WELLS 
OPERA COMPANY 


Tour of the following towns: 
Week commencing: 
1 June 
Grand Theatre, LEEDS. 


8 June 
The Hippodrome, BRISTOL. 


15 June 
The Pavilion, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Details of repertoire and booking direct 
from the theatre concerned. 
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|FAVOURITE OPERAS J. CUTH- 
| BERT HADDEN Besides briefly relating 
'the stories of forty-six operas, the 
author has analysed their music and 
given lively biographical details of the 
twenty-nine composers whose works 
they are. Cloth 12s 6d 
OPERAS OF WAGNER J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN A book for the musical 
amateur who wants to hear a Wagner 
music-drama, and wants to know, first 
and chiefly, ‘what it is all about’. 
Technicalities have been avoided as far 
as possible, the one aim being to give 
lovers of opera a clear understanding of 
the several works in the Wagnerian 


repertoire. 7s 6d 


| OPERA TUNES TO REMEMBER 
| FLORENCE M. CLARK ‘Eighteen 
| operas are presented, each with a 
charming little wood-cut, its story, a 
list of its characters, the dates of its 
composer, and its principal . . . themes. 
| Each chapter closes most usefully with 
a list of gramophone records. . . . 
| Absorbingly attractive.’ — Music in 

















| Schools Illustrated 7s 6d 
from i 
[NELSON | 
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— an incomparable selection 


“THE BEST OF GIGLI” 
Vesti la giubba; La donna é mobile; E lucevan le stelle; 
Che gelida manina; Una furtiva lagrima; Celeste Aida; 
WIS MASTER'S VOICE | | O dolce incanto; Flower Song; Mi par d’udir ancora; 
: Salve, dimora; Handel’s Largo; Bizet’s Agnus Dei. 
ALP1681 Price 39/9d. 





HIS MASTER’S VOICE LP 33} r.p.m. RECORD 


E.M.I. Records Ltd.. 8-11, Great Castle Street. London, W.1 
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Comment 


This summer Glyndebourne celebrates its Silver Jubilee. True there 
have not been twenty-four festivals, for the war years, and the period 
1946-9 saw no Glyndebourne Festival (though Glyndebourne Opera was 
active in Edinburgh from 1947, and the English Opera Group occupied 
Glyndebourne in 1946 and 1947). But the ideal that Glyndebourne stands 
for has been in existence since 1934, when the first Glyndebourne Opera 
Festival took place—fourteen performances of Figaro and Cosi fan tutte. 
The story has often been told how, on the first night the theatre was 
nearly full, but that on the second night the special train from Lewes 
returned to London with seven passengers in it—there had been fifty-four 
people in the audience. The third night’s audience was a little larger ; but 
after that, full houses have been the rule rather than the exception. 

Four people laid the foundations in the 1930s of Glyndebourne as it 
is today. The late Mrs John Christie, better known to us as Audrey 
Mildmay, her husband John Christie, Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert. It was 
Mrs Christie who fired her husband with the idea of a summer opera 
festival in England ; it was John Christie, of course, who in the first place 
provided the means by which an opera house could be built as an 
adjunct to his country home; it was Fritz Busch who accepted the 
Christies’ invitation to come and conduct the performances ; and it was 
Carl Ebert, suggested by Busch, who became the producer and artistic 
director of the festivals. 

In those days in 1934, the English opera scene was vastly different 
from today. Covent Garden gave its seven or eight weeks international 
season every May and June; Sadler’s Wells was in its third year. The 
idea of highly integrated productions, such as the Busch-Ebert Mozart 
performances, burst on the British public like something from another 
planet. That the producer should occupy so important a role in the 
opera house, was revolutionary as far as this country was concerned. 

This season will mark Ebert’s last as Glyndebourne’s Artistic 
Director. He will continue, we hope, to visit us; and in Berlin he has 
just had his contract as Intendant of the Stadtische Oper renewed for a 
further period, so that he can see his old opera house open its doors in 
its rebuilt premises on the Bismarckstrasse in 1960. It was there, in 
October 1931, that he began his first Berlin intendantship with his historic 
production of Verdi's Macbeth. He had begun producing opera at 
Darmstadt in 1927 with Figaro, following it with a controversial Carmen. 
With the advent of the Nazis Ebert left Germany and his work was seen 
at the Florence Festival, where he first came into contact with Vittorio 
Gui, in Switzerland, South America (Colon, Buenos Aires) and Verona. 
From 1936-47 he was organizer of the Turkish National Theatre and 
Opera in Ankara ; from 1948-54 he was responsible for the opera depart- 
ment in the University of Southern California. 

Although he was seventy-two last February, he still has the energy 
and capacity for work of many producers half his age. Next month we 
intend to publish a full list of all Carl Ebert’s Berlin and Glyndebourne 
productions. Meanwhile we wish him and Glyndebourne well on its 
twenty-fifth birthday. 
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‘Medea’ at La Scala: Salvatore Fiume’s setting for Act 1 


Cherubini’s ‘Medea’ 


by Martin Cooper 


Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio Salvatore Cherubini was one of the most 
distinguished in the long line of foreign musicians who have settled in 
France and played an important, sometimes dominant role in the history 
of French music. What has attracted these composers, from Lully to 
Stravinsky and Leibowitz? Not any particular affinity with French 
musical ideals, still less any admiration for French standards or conditions 
of performance, but simply the fact that Paris is the intellectual and 
aesthetic capital of Europe, the clearing-house of néw ideas and the 
eventual meeting-place of all artists not content to cultivate their own 
home gardens. Paris has provided all these artists with intellectual 
stimulation and for the shrewd or fortunate few—Lully, Gluck, Spontini, 
Meyerbeer or Stravinsky—with financial rewards such as only America 
can offer today. None of these conquerors has imposed his art on the 
French capital without at the same time profoundly modifying its original 
character and becoming, for varying lengths of time and in varying 
degrees, a ‘French’ composer. 


In this foreign dynasty which has ruled musical Paris at so many 
periods during the last three hundred years Cherubini’s place comes 
between those of Gluck and Spontini. He arrived in Paris in 1786, less 
than ten years after the success of Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride and 
while Gluck himself was still living. He had his great successes as an 
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operatic composer between 1791 (Lodoiska) and 1807, when Spontini 
captured the Parisian public with La Vestale; and from 1809 until his 
death in 1842 he devoted himself largely to the composition of chamber 
and sacred music (he was appointed to the Chapelle Royale at the 
Bourbon restoration in 1816) and to his work at the Conservatoire, 
which he directed from 1822 until his death. His career therefore 
follows a pattern as normal and traditional as the character of his 
art would lead us to imagine—from fashionable innovator to stern 
conservative and pedagogue. In fact the shortness of his popular 
success is easily explained by a vein of seriousness which appears 
even in his lightest works and by a certain stiffness and unwillingness to 
compromise, which cost him the favour of Napoleon, who preferred the 
more facile music and pliable character of Paer. Cherubini enjoyed for 
almost a hundred years after his death the reputation of an obscurantist 
pedant and martinet and he owed this largely to his shabby treatment of 
Berlioz, who protested vociferously yet made amends for any excess in 
his protestations by a generous obituary notice of his old enemy which 
never achieved the same publicity as his attack. It must be admitted 
that Cherubini at the end of his life was not an attractive character, 
and Berlioz was far from being the only person to suffer from his rigid 
adherence to the letter of every law and his bitter opposition to innova- 
tion of any kind. Neither his experience of public fickleness nor of 
marriage with Cécile Tourette had given him a generous or easy-going 
attitude to his fellows, and it has always been easier to admire than to 
love both the man and his music. 


Cherubini had studied under Sarti, between his eighteenth and twenty- 
second years, the strict contrapuntal style of the old Italian church music, 
and this study not only formed the basis of his whole musical style but 
gave his musical personality an imprint which it never lost. Or perhaps 
personality is the wrong word, for the aim of the Italian church com- 
posers was to transcend personality and it is the weak ‘personality’ of 
Cherubini’s music—in an age which came to value personality above 
everything else—that caused it to be forgotten. Alfred Einstein quotes 
Spitta’s perceptive comments on this aspect of Cherubini’s art. “While 
Italians as well as Frenchmen and German find isolated familiar charac- 
teristics in his works, on the whole these awaken at first a feeling of 
strangeness’. The various elements which permit us to recognize his 
musical personality do not, on the surface, appear to be welded together ; 
indeed, nothing lay further from the master than a futile striving for the 
applause of the cultivated public of every nation, by ‘bringing something 
to each’—this of course was the conscious aim of another cosmopolitan, 
‘French’ composer, Giacomo Meyerbeer)—‘Tt was the innermost compul- 
sion of a serious and thoughtful nature that caused him to marshal every- 
thing in the culture of the peoples that might be useful to him for the 
development of his own individuality. All this he fused into a more than 
commonly significant tonal idiom peculiar to himself alone. But, in 
consequence, he has sacrificed all that sympathy which, being based on 
nationality, forcibly brings hearts and minds together.’ 


Cherubini’s first works for the theatre were either old fashioned 
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Title-page of the original edition of ‘Medea’, showing Act 3 


opera seria—settings of texts by Metastasio and even Apostolo Zeno—or 
lively Neapolitan comedies. An example of the one is Adriano in Siria 
(Leghorn, 1782) and of the other Lo sposo di tre, marito di nessuna 
(Three engagements and no marriage) (Venice, 1783). During two years 
in London—when he was ‘much noticed’ by the future George [V—he 
arranged two pasticcios on Metastasio texts and produced two operas 
of his own. Even after he had settled in Paris (July, 1786) he set a 
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Theresa Tietjens, the first London Medea 


Metastasio text (Didone abbandonata) 
for Brescia as well as an Ifigenia in 
Aulide for Turin—both North Italian 
centres where French operatic ideals were 
strong. His first Paris opera Démophoon 
was an arrangement of Metastasio by 
Marmontel, one of the popular librettists 
of the opéra comique ; but the opera ran 
for eight nights only and Cherubini 
turned his attention to the opéra 
comique itself. Under Grétry, this had 
come to attract not only the best writers 
and the smartest public but the most 
gifted composers to be found in Paris. 
Grétry’s royalist Richard, Coeur de Lion 
(1784) was one of the first ‘rescue’ operas, 
a type which became increasingly popular 
during the years of the Revolution, when 
hairbreadth escapes were common in 
everyday life. Cherubini’s Lodoiska 
(1791) is a rescue-story in a Polish setting, 
with Tartars figuring in the unlikely role 
of Rousseau’s noble savages. The speci- 
fically comic element is small, but the music caused—according to 
Fétis—a revolution in the French opéra comique which had never 
exhibited ‘more expressive or better characterised music’. Cherubini was 
to write half a dozen more opéras comiques during the next fifteen years 
and to score major triumphs with L’H6tellerie Portugaise (1798) and Les 
Deux Journées—often known as The Water-Carrier—({1800). It was this 
last work that prompted Beethoven's particular admiration of Cherubini 
as an opera-writer rather than the Faniska which was written for Vienna 
in 1806. Its highly moral tone and the idealisation of simple virtue, the 
blending of a popular story of humble life with serious, sometimes even 
severely constructed music provided the model for Fidelio, founded on a 
book by the same librettist as Cherubini’s, Bouilly. 


In the middle of these topical, immediately popular operas Cherubini 
suddenly wrote Medée, a hark-back to the Greek mythological operas of 
Gluck and even to the opera seria but brought to life by the single figure 
of the heroine, a ‘romantic, passion-obsessed witch by the side of whom 
Gluck’s Armide remains a lady of the ancien régime. His librettist, 
Francois Benoit Hoffman, had written ‘classical’ books for Lemoyne 
(Phédre) and Méhul (Euphrosyne and Stratonice) and opéras comiques for 
many of the fashionable composers, including Dalayrac and Isouard. 
To say that the music of Medea often recalls that of Gluck is both too 
much and too little. In so far as it is true, it is often the Gluck of Paride 
ed Elena rather than the best works of his maturity. There are 
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countless striking resemblances—the March in Act 1 (very near the 
Spartan athletes’ ballet in Paride), the constant use of themes built on the 
notes of the major or minor triad, the obstinate dotted rhythms and the 
rushing demi-semi-quaver scales and stormy diminished sevenths all come 
from Gluck and his French predecessors, especially Rameau. On the other 
hand Cherubini goes back beyond Gluck to his Italian forebears in his 
leisurely presentation of all but the essential facts of the story ; and he is 
tempted to do so because, unlike Gluck, he was a musician first and 
only then a dramatist and he needed space for the development of purely 
musical ideas. Cherubini’s musicianship was greatly superior to Gluck’s, 
and although that was not necessarily to his advantage in the theatre, we 
owe to it such charming but inorganic things as Neris’s aria with bassoon 
obbligato in Act 2 (‘Solo un pianto’) or the very formal trio and chorus 
‘Pronube dive’ in Act 1. 

Most remarkable examples of Cherubini’s powers of purely musical, 
quasi-symphonic construction are to be found in the concerted numbers 
of Medea. The duet between Medea and Jason in Act 2, for instance. 
Here Medea is pleading for a last sight of her children and a small, 
sinuous figure developed in the basses forms the foundation of the whole 
long scene. The shape that it assumes varies exactly with the turn of the 
dramatic argument. While she is stating her case and making her appeal 
ad misericordiam the modulations are from D minor to B flat major to 
G minor and to A minor. Having modulated to the dominant Cherubini 
—and Medea—return to the attack but this time give the argument 
another turn. ‘It is Jason, your father, who does not wish us to meet 
again,’ says Medea addressing her children, modulating by a different 
path to the dominant and then quickening the pace of her attack by 
resorting to short, heavily accented phrases. Poor witless Jason falls into 
the trap and the situation at once brightens for Medea, as Cherubini 
conducts his bass line towards F major and Medea immediately presses 
her advantage home with the shortened phrases containing what may be 
called her Leitintervall—the augmented fifth, which makes such a striking 
effect on her very first appearance in the opera. Medea now appeals to 
Jason’s memories of their old passion and the attempt is immediately 
successful, for he is a wax doll in her hands. Here the bass phrase is 
reformed into a ‘passionate’ chromatic accompanying figure, only to 
return to its original function at the beginning of the final section of 
this wonderful duet in which it is once again worked through a similar 
cycle of keys. 

It would be almost true to say that whenever Medea is on the stage 
Cherubini’s music has that daemonic, ‘pre-19th century’ quality that we 
know best from Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride and Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
while the rest of the music falls back into the comparatively formal 
musical patterns and conventional psychological characterisation of the 
Italian composers—Jommelli or Traetta—who prepared the way for 
Gluck. Yet if we compare, say, Jason’s ‘Or che pit non vedrd’ from Act 1 
with any of Admetus’s music from Gluck’s Alceste, or Creon’s ‘Qui 
tremar’ with Thoas’s blusterings in Iphigénie en Tauride (or Pizarro’s in 
Fidelio for that matter) we are at once aware of Cherubini’s superior 
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Ester Mazzoleni, the first Italian 
Medea (Milan, 1909) 


dramatic taste, a wider range of 
musical invention and that Italian 
flexibility which springs from an 
acute sensitiveness to dramatic pace 
and weight. Medea stands half 
way between Gluck’s Armide and 
the great psychotic heroines of the 
late nineteenth century—Kundry, 
Elektra, even Turandot, whom she 
resembles in her sadistic playing on 
masculine weakness. She can melt 
or hypnotise him at will, and even 
when she pleads as a woman (‘Dei 
tuoi figli’) the nervous figuration in 
the orchestra reminds us that this 
is a deliberate gambit, that behind 
the woman’s mask is the witch. 

Sometimes Cherubini seems to 
» _—s step right forward into the world 

- ~—— Of the romantic opera. It seems 
impossible that Wagner did not know the scene in Act 3 in which Medea 
stands outside the temple where the marriage between Jason and her 
rival is being celebrated. This must surely be the origin of Ortrud’s 
lowering presence in the cathedral scene of Lohengrin, while the choruses 
themselves either suggest Rienzi or, with their astonishing chromatic 
progressions (‘Dio d’amor, propizio 
sii tu’) Les Troyens. 

What is it, then, that has kept 
Medea out of the repertory and 
confines its revival to the rare 
occasions when a great actress can 
be found who is also a singer? 
Ferdinand Hiller seems to have 
found the answer when he wrote: 

‘Cherubini’s _ lyrical - dramatic 
figures use language which is ex- 
pressive enough: they sing with 
nobility, tenderness, violence and 
passion. But what they sing does 
not often enough crystallise into 
a single “moment” of musical 
beauty. There is beautiful singing, 
but there are no songs.’ 





Maria Callas as Medea, at the 
Maggio Musicale in 1953 














Act 1 of ‘Medea’ at the 1953 Maggio Musicale 


Cherubini lacked, in fact, what readers of Bizet’s correspondence will 

remember as one of his chief preoccupations—what he calls the motif. 

This is how he wrote to his parents from Rome. 
“You attribute the recent failures of our best composers’ operas to bad 
libretti but there is another reason—namely that none of these com- 
posers has a whole talent. . . . The greatest are lacking in the only 
means a composer has of making himself understood by the public 
nowadays: the motif, which is mistakenly called the idea. One can 
be a great artist without having motif, and then one must give up hope 
of money and popular success; but one can also be a superior person 
and possess this precious gift, as witness Rossini. He is the greatest of 
the lot because, like Mozart, he has all the qualities—elevation, style 
and finally motif.’ 


What Bizet is describing is that specific gift for the theatre which shows 
itself only spasmodically in Cherubini’s operas but nowhere more often 
than in Medea—the ability to identify himself with his characters and 
to subordinate all purely musical considerations to the immediate demands 
of the dramatic moment. 

Medea, or rather Medée, was first performed at the Théatre Feydeau, 
Paris, on March 13, 1797 with Julie Angélique Legrand in the title role. 
Its first London performance was at Her Majesty’s Theatre on June 6, 
1865 with Tietjens in the title role, Mlle Sinico as Neris, Lauri Harris as 
Glauce, Gunz as Jason, and Santley as Creon. Arditi, who conducted, 
composed the recitatives. Covent Garden heard the work twice in 1870, 
again with Tietjens in the title role, with Scalchi and Sinico as Neris, 
Bauermeister as Glauce, Gunz and Fancelli as Jason, Bagagiolo and 
Antonucci as Creon. Vianesi and Arditi were the conductors. These were 
the last recorded performances of the opera in London. 
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‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 


Extracts from the letters between Strauss and Hofmannsthal written 
during the composition of the opera, selected by Michael Rose 


The following extracts from the Strauss-Hofmannsthal correspondence 
have been taken, by special permission, from the new complete translation 
by Hanns Hammelmann and Ewald Osers, to be published by William Collins. 
The few notes are my own. No attempt is made to present here the ‘story’ of 
the creation of Der Rosenkavalier. My selection—and it is no more than that 
—aims rather at giving some idea of the general atmosphere in which the two 
men worked, their approach, methods and personal relationship. The necessary 
omission of details, in favour of broader issues, may perhaps tend to exag- 
gerate the part played by Strauss, who undoubtedly possessed the stronger 
dramatic sense of the two, in the construction of the libretto: it should be 
remembered that Hofmannsthal’s critical sense was always the finer and more 
consistent (e.g. his letters of 12/6/1909 or 23/5/1910) and his sense of style 
impeccable. ‘You may well consider changes of a syllable here or there .. . 
quite trifling, he wrote; ‘1 am as mortified by them as you would be if some- 
one were to fiddle about with the notes in your score.’ 

The selection opens with the first mention of the opera written by either 
collaborator to the other. [M.R.] 


[Hofmannsthal: Weimar, 11.2.1909] . . . I have spent three quiet after- 
noons here drafting the full and entirely original scenario for an opera, 
full of burlesque situations and characters, with lively action, pellucid 
almost like a pantomime. There are opportunities in it for lyrical pas- 
sages, for fun and humour, even for a small ballet. I find the scenario 
enchanting and Count Kessler with whom I discussed it is delighted with 
it. It contains two big parts, one for baritone and another for a graceful 
girl dressed up as a man, a la Farrar or Mary Garden. Period: the old 
Vienna under the Empress Maria-Theresa. . . . 


{[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 16.3.1909] ... I am aiming at the utmost 
conciseness and expect a duration of about two hours and a half, that 
means half of ‘Meistersinger’. Whether I am going too far in my disregard 
of operatic convention and whether, in the constant endeavour to main- 
tain a characteristic tone, I accommodate myself too little to the needs 
of the singing voice—this is what I should like to hear from you and then 
I shall go on with all the more zest. . . . 


[Strauss: Garmisch, 21.4.1909] . . . Your letters, as well as the first few 
scenes, received with thanks ; am impatiently waiting for the next instal- 
ment. The scene is delightful: it'll go to music like oil and melted butter: 
I’m hatching it out already. You’re da Ponte and Scribe rolled into 
Oh. «%. 


[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 24.4.1909] . . . I am altogether delighted to find 
that it gives you pleasure to work with me. How true this is of myself 
I hope I need not say. I am taking great pains over this comedy especially 
over certain passages; and to build smooth transitions, to carve distinct 
characters out of a steadily moving action is no child’s play. It seems to 
me that Scribe as well as da Ponte worked perhaps within a somewhat 
simpler convention. Yet the work gives me great satisfaction and I flatter 
myself that it will be good, excellent even let us hope. As ‘Elektra’ has 
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slain her thousands, I look forward to our slaying with this opera tens of 
thousands, rather like Saul and David in the Bible, and they like us had 
to face the Philistines. .. . . 

Not all passages, of course, will be as ‘good’ to set to music as this 
first, purely lyrical one. There are bound to be sticky patches, too, but 
none I hope where I have not explored with much thought the possibili- 
ties of musical interpretation . . . and the ‘good’ passages will, I believe, 
outnumber the others. Do try and think of an old-fashioned Viennese 
waltz, sweet and yet saucy, which must pervade the whole of the last 
ee 


[Strauss: Garmisch, 4.5.1909] . . . Received the first act yesterday: I’m 
simply delighted. It really is charming beyond all measure: so delicate, 
maybe a little too delicate for the general mob, but that doesn’t matter. 
The middle part (antechamber) not easy to put into shape, but I'll manage 
it all right. Anyway, I’ve got the whole summer in front of me. 

The final scene is magnificent: I’ve already done a bit of experiment- 
ing with it today. I wish I’d got there already. But since, for the sake 
of symphonic unity, I must compose the music from the beginning to the 
end I'll just have to be patient. .. . . 


{[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 12.5.1909] ... Your apprehension lest the 
libretto be too ‘delicate’ does not make me nervous. Even the least 
sophisticated audience cannot help finding the action simple and intelli- 
gible: a pompous, fat, and elderly suitor favoured by the father has his 
nose put out of joint by a dashing young lover—could anything be 
plainer? The working out of this plot must be, I feel, as I have done 
it, that is free from anything trivial 
and conventional. True and lasting 
success depends upon the effect on 
the more sensitive no less than on 
the coarser sections of the public, 
for the former are needed to give a 
work of art its prestige which is 
just as essential as its popular 
appeal. ... 

I use all my imagination to 
saturate myself with the possibili- 
ties, the demands and the laws of 
comic opera, expecting of course 
and with confidence, that something 
will come of it which makes a real 
appeal to certain aspects of your 
individual qualities as an artist 
(that mixture of the burlesque with 
the lyrical), and which will keep its 
place in the repertory for many 
years, perhaps for decades. . . . 


Régine Crespin, the Glyndebourne 
Marschallin 











Elisabeth Séderstrém, the Glynde- 


bourne Octavian Peper 
[Hofmannsthal: Starnberg, 
12.6.1909] ... Everything you 


played to me from the first act of 
the opera is most beautiful and 
has given me great and lasting 
pleasure. .. . 

One more thing if you will 
allow me to speak quite frankly: a 
detail in the aria of Ochs distressed 
me profoundly when I heard it. The 
line ‘Muss halt eine Frau in der 
Nahe dabei sein’ can never con- 
ceivably be acted or sung in any 
but a sentimental manner. Ochs 
must whisper it to the Marschallin 
as a stupid and yet sly piece of 
coarse familiarity, with his hand 
half covering his mouth; he must whisper, not bawl it, for God’s 
sake! It cut me to the quick to hear him shout the words ‘In the 
hay’ at fortissimo. Let me entreat you to alter this, not of course for my 
sake but for the good of the whole opera. . . . When you enter once 
more into the detail of composition, further appropriate and characteristic 
shades may suggest themselves to you for this aria which is quite point- 
less unless it serves to present Ochs as a full personality like Beckmesser. 
Here the music must actually force the singers to act with unfailing 
authenticity, as Wagner’s operas so happily contrive to do. , 


When it came to Act Il Strauss ran into trouble almost at once. 


(Strauss: Miirren, 9.7.1909] . .. . Even on my first reading of Act II I felt 
that there was something wrong with it, that it lacked the right dramatic 
climaxes. Now today I know approximately what’s wrong. The first act 
with its contemplative ending is excellent as an exposition. But Act Two 
lacks the necessary clash and climax: these can’t possibly all be left to 
Act Three. Act Three must over-trump the climax of Act Two, but the 
audience can’t wait till then: if Act Two falls flat the opera is lost. Even 
a good third act can’t save it then. 

Now let me tell you how I picture the second act. If you can think 
of something better still, tant mieux... . 

Strauss goes on to outline his own ideas for the act, suggesting that in 

Hofmannsthal’s original version the Baron’s two scenes with Sophie are 

wrongly laid out and should be concentrated into one. He also proposes 

the duel, and sketches the whole action very much on the lines which we 

now know. 
. . . What do you think of it? Don’t be too anxious about motivating 
the Italians’ change of sides. Perhaps you'll even find an opportunity to 
work in the little scene of Octavian outbidding the Baron with the 
Italians, somewhere during the confusion of the scandal ensemble with 
its choruses. The audience does not need it. They'll tumble to it all right. 
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The more mischievous Octavian is the better. . . . The song: ‘Mit dir, 
mit dir keine Nacht mir zu lang’ can be introduced in the first, and only, 
scene between the Baron and Sophie. It'll then be most effective just 
before the curtain, as a reminiscence. I can also see a lot of comedy in 
the third act when the Baron, caressing Mariandel, is time and again 
reminded of that scoundrel of a Rose-Bearer and works himself into a 
rage. That, as I picture it, should be great fun. He thus fluctuates between 
amorousness and fury over the resemblance with those cursed features. 
. . . AS you see, a wealth of themes: all that’s wanted is the poet who 
could draw it all together and clothe it in graceful words, and that’s you. 


(Strauss: Miirren, 10.7.1909] . . . While I’m criticizing, and since you’ve 
now got over the first shock of my letter of yesterday, I will risk con- 
tinuing to speak my mind .. . I therefore implore you once again to 


contract the two duets in Act Two between Octavian and Sophie, but 
even more so between the Baron and Sophie, into one scene each, or at 
least to transfer all the essentials of the second scene in each case into the 
first scene, so that of the second scene between Octavian and Sophie only 
the culmination is left. In other words: throughout the whole scene 
between the Baron and Sophie (with Octavian as a progressively more 
and more infuriated listener) the atmosphere underneath must become so 
menacing, and Sophie’s revulsion against the Baron so strong, that the 
moment the Baron leaves to append his signature (Sophie’s signature is 
not required or else she can have signed beforehand) she bursts out: 
‘Save me from that monster’ and falls into Octavian’s arms. Now a short, 
passionate duet ending with their kiss and their discovery by the Italians. 
Please don’t be angry with me for thus putting the spurs on your Pegasus, 
but this opera’s got to be first-rate... . 
{[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 10.7.1909] ... What you ask me to do is 
essential frorn your point of view, 
it contradicts neither the spirit of 
the chief characters nor the overall 
conception of the comedy. I will 
therefore make the alterations and 
that as soon as possible. Only it 
may take me a little while to assi- 
milate these ideas into my imagina- 
tion since they are not my own, to 
feel and see once more the whole 
piece as a living organic conception. 
In what is now to be the single 
scene between the Baron and 
Sophie (Lerchenau’s entrance down 
to his exit with the notary) you 
must give me scope to establish the 
situation (as in ‘Meistersinger’) or 
else my characters will lack all 
substance. .. . 





Anneliese Rothenberger, the 
Glyndebourne Sophie Lito lie 








Oscar Czerwenka, the Glynde- 
bourne Ochs 


[Hofmannsthal: Aussee, 3.8.1909] 
. . . hope the second act gives you 
pleasure now, pleasure which you 
owe in the first place to yourself. 
From this one occasion I have 
learnt something fundamental about 
dramatic work for music which I 
shall not forget... . 

If, what is more, we have a 
first act which is snugly sentimental 
and has charm, a second which is 
now very lively, and a third which 
will produce in the supper scene 
with the constable the height of 
forthright quid-pro-quo and con- 
fusion, then we are, I think, out of 
the wood. Given time I hope to 
make a great deal of this third act, 
both in its funny and in its senti- 
mental aspects. . . . 

There was still detailed work to be done on Act Il, however, and many 

fascinating letters passed backwards and forwards before Strauss wrote, 

in April 1910, that he was waiting ‘in agonies’ for Act Ill. 


{[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 27.4.1910] . . . I am really quite upset to learn 
you are ‘waiting in agonies’. In the first place I did not expect you to be 
at home and at leisure, for I seem to read constantly of your flitting here, 
there and everywhere. What is more I hoped you might, as with Act I, 
be able to get on with the supper and interrogation scene which is com- 
plete in itself and already in your hands. . . . Only the very end, the 
trio-duet which needs much subtlety and yet great sweetness, had to be 
put off until now when I am feeling better and more in the mood. Alas, 
for each single day of spring weather we get a whole week of icy winter- 
wind howling round the fruit-trees which are already in bloom. I did so 
want to write this last scene, a matter of only three or four pages, out 
in the garden. .. . 


[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 4.5.1910] . . . The end must be very good, or 
it will be no good at all. It must be psychologically convincing and at 
the same time tender, the words must be charming and easy to sing, it 
must be properly split up into conversation and again into numbers, it 
must provide a happy ending for the young people and yet not make 
one too uncomfortable about the Marschallin. .. . 


[Strauss: Garmisch, 20.5.1910] . . . The last bit (enclosed!) that you sent 


me is not at all to my liking in its disposition. 
Too broad, too scattered, everything in orderly succession instead 


of one thing bursting on top of another. 
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The Marschallin’s entrance and the ensuing scene must be the focal 
point of the action and the suspense, and must be highly concentrated. 
When the Baron and the whole crowd are gone, then everything can 
gradually dissolve into a lyrical mood and return to soft outlines. 

The focal point is the Baron’s colossal embarrassment as he suddenly 
finds himself confronted by the fixed stares of three pairs of eyes: the 
Marschallin, Octavian and Sophie. His reeling about among the three 
must be exceedingly riotous. Perhaps you'll think of even apter exclama- 
tions for this situation than the ones I have jotted down on the enclosed, 
but on the whole I think the disposition I am sending you herewith is 
well planned. 


{[Hofmannsthal: 23.5.1910] . . . The re-arrangement and telescoping you 
suggest is excellent... . 

One thing only: the passage where Sophie describes Octavian pre- 
maturely as her betrothed is impossible. It is far too crude and sudden. 
Such an expression at this juncture, moreover, would have to lead, on the 
stage, to some far more forcible and definitive clash than the Marschal- 
lin’s mere wincing. A few lines earlier, on the other hand, there is an 
opportunity for making Octavian and Sophie give themselves away to 
some extent (only not quite so crudely), and so to make the Marschallin 
wince. For Sophie and the Marschallin each to sink into a chair, one on 
the left, the other on the right, is thoroughly within the burlesque stage 
convention, but here it does not suit me since it blurs the difference in 
rank and character between the two women which is essential to the 
final situation. Sophie must stand, defiant, on the left, the Marschallin 
must be seated, sad, on the right, while Octavian oscillates between the 
aa 


{[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 6.6.1910] 
. . . [hope you will be pleased with 
the lyrical part at the end; it is, 
above all, short: only twelve min- 
utes from the Baron’s exit to the 
fall of the curtain. It could not be 
any shorter without taking away 
from the significance of the Mar- 
schallin’s character. She is the 
central figure for the public, for 
the women above all, the figure 
with whom they feel and move. I 
have succeeded in getting the 
whole psychological content of the 
end into numbers, either trio or 
duet, with the exception of some 
very brief parlando passages. It is 


Leopold Ludwig, Musical Director 
of the Hamburg Opera, who con- 
ducts the Glyndebourne ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ 





Annemarie Heinrich 








certainly an advantage if the last act is not only the gayest, but also the 
one most full of song. In the final duet between Quinquin and Sophie I 
was obviously very much tied down by the metre scheme which you 
prescribed for me, but in the end I found it rather agreeable to be bound 
in this way to a given tune, since I felt in this something Mozartian and 
a turning away from Wagner’s intolerable erotic screaming—boundless in 
length as well as in degree; a repulsive, barbaric, almost bestial affair 
this shrieking of two creatures in heat as he practices it. 

I pray you are content—for myself I must say I so enjoyed working 
on this piece that it almost saddens me to have to write ‘Curtain’. . . . 


[Strauss: Garmisch, 1.7.1910] . . . Received the conclusion of ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’: seems perfect to me. Bahr, to whom I gave the third act to 
read in Miinich, does not think Sophie naive or attractive in her 
expressions. .. . 


{[Hofmannsthal: Rodaun, 12.7.1910] . . . Since we are now on the point 
of bringing our joint labours, so to speak, to a conclusion, I would like 
to tell you how much I have enjoyed working with you from the first 
discussion down to the last letter, not forgetting your occasional very 
valuable objections, and to thank you most sincerely. During the proceed- 
ings now impending I intend to keep myself altogether in the background, 
as I did in the case of ‘Elektra’, and I should obviously resent most 
strongly any attempt on the part of outsiders to exaggerate my share in 
the joint work ; though of course I would gratefully accept any emphasis 
you yourself might be kind enough to bestow on it. 

Bahr’s remark about Sophie is of no relevance to me, so long as he 
knows only Act III, for in that case he lacks the key to her personality 
which is characterized and realized through her manner of speaking. If 
he knew Act II, he would surely have noticed that Sophie, whose 
character and speech are intrinsically naive, is constantly voicing senti- 
ments picked up at secondhand either at her convent or even from her 
father’s jargon. Sophie is a very pretty girl, but she is also a very ordinary 
girl like dozens of others—this is the whole point of the story; true 
charm of speech, indeed the stronger charm of personality is all with the 
Marschallin. Just the fact that, in this criss-cross double adventure, 
Quinquin falls for the very first little girl to turn up, that is the point, that 
is what unites the whole and holds together the two actions. The Mar- 
schallin remains the dominant female figure, between Ochs and Quinquin 
—Sophie always stands one step below these chief characters. . . . Even 
the musical, conceptual unity of the whole opera would suffer if the 
personality of the Marschallin were to be deprived of her full stature, 
and unless a definite allusion in the end of Act III to the end of Act I — 
were to establish emotional continuity so to speak for the whole 
unfolding of the story... . 


Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Scholarship, 1959, The finals for this award 
were held in the Wigmore Hall, London, on April 24, with Miss Stiles-Allen, 
Robert Easton and Desmond Shawe-Taylor as adjudicators. Scholarships were 
awarded to Elizabeth Vaughan, a Welsh soprano, and Victor Godfrey, the 
Canadian bass-baritone who sang Agamemnon in the National School of 
Opera’s recent production of Iphigenia in Aulis. 
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Handel on the Stage: A Caution 
by Arthur Jacobs 


The tables have been turned indeed. Formerly oratorio was the 
nationally accepted English form of music-making, and opera the exotic 
and slightly suspect bloom. “ow opera is fashionable, and oratorio 
languishes. At the basis of Covent Garden’s revival of Handel’s Samson, 
and of the welcome it received from many critics, is an idea that we need 
to be ‘rescued’ from oratorio presentation by operatic techniques. Con- 
sidering that Handel presented his oratorios to his London public not as 
operas but as concert works, this idea is a strange one. But it has enjoyed 
for some years the persuasive advocacy of Mr Winton Dean, and indeed 
runs through his scholarly and fascinating new book.* Yet to maintain 
that Handel’s oratorios are of a dramatic nature which makes the modern 
opera house their proper home is to stake a claim which must rest on 
one or both of two propositions—firstly that, as a matter of historical 
fact, Handel was thinking in stage terms ; secondly (a point not of history 
but of aesthetics) that the oratorios do fulfil certain dramatic canons 
which make them suitable to visual production today. Both propositions 
are of doubtful validity. 

To glance at history first. As is well known, the biblical oratorios 
were generally first presented to the London public at theatres—but in 
concert form, or, as Burney’s General History of Music delightfully puts 
it, ‘in still life’. There was nowhere except in theatres that they could be 
presented—no place, that is, that could conveniently accommodate such 
an assembly of performers together with such a large audience as might 
make the performance profitable. There were at that time no concert- 
halls in our modern sense ; and there is no need to be surprised that the 
oratorios were not performed in church, since they were in no way 
related to church services and were a commercial undertaking for all 
those taking part. Moreover, the oratorios were useful to theatre managers 
because they were found suitable for performance in Lent, when the 
performance of plays and operas was subject to various restrictions. 

It is sometimes suggested, however, that the oratorios would have 
been stage works except for a historical accident connected with Handel's 
first oratorio, Esther. Various books have repeated the story that Esther 
had been originally conceived as a stage work but that the Bishop of 
London (Edmund Gibson) forbade it to be so produced in London— 
presumably by his authority over the boys and men of the Chapel Royal, 
who would have taken part. Now this story, which Mr Dean takes over 
without applying to it his usual critical rigour, is very doubtfully sub- 
stantiated. Its origin is in one source only, Burney’s programme-notes for 
the Handel Commemoration Festival of 1784. Mr Dean tells us that 
Handel got his information from Randall and Barrow, two singers who 
had participated in Handel’s performance of 1732, But in 1732 Randall 
was only 17, and Barrow, who lived until 1789, was presumably not 
much older. Not being concerned with management, neither was in a 





* Handel's Dramatic Oratorios and Masques. By Winton Dean. O.U.-P., £6 6s. 
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Teddy Schwarz 
One of Robin Pidcock’s designs for ‘Rodelinda’ at Sadler's Wells 


position to do more than repeat their recollections of gossip of half a 
century before. An account based on such ‘evidence’ is as suspect as 
would be a 1959 account of the London production of Ethel Smyth’s 
The Wreckers (1909) based on similarly youthful recollections of what 
Sir Thomas Beecham is supposed to have said to Dame Ethel during a 
rehearsal. 

Significantly, the alleged episode concerning the bishop is not men- 
tioned in the earliest biography of Handel, by J. Mainwaring (1760) ; nor 
in Sir John Hawkins’s General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music (1776). Even more curiously, it was not repeated in Burney’s own 
General History of Music, of which the last volume (in which Handel 
is dealt with at length) appeared in 1789. Mr Dean makes a passing 
reference to the modern biography of Bishop Gibson himself by Norman 
Sykes (1926), but he fails to point out that this biography makes no 
mention of Gibson’s alleged ban. The fact that Burney himself did not 
reproduce the story in his own History is probably good cause for our 
dismissing it as gossip. Gibson was a figure who aroused violent partisan- 
ship and it would be quite easy to circulate such a story about him. 

What is more, the early history of Esther is somewhat curious. It 
first saw light under the title of Haman and Mordecai in a form a good 
deal shorter and more pithy. In this form it probably was acted on its 
first performance (conjectured, though there is no proof, to have taken 
place at Cannons, the estate of Handel’s patron, in August, 1720). There 
is then a gap until February 25, 1732, when it was given the first of three 
private performances at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, 
London. It was given in action, not in concert form. It had by then 
acquired its new title, Esther, but there is no evidence that it had by then 
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acquired its musical inflation to its present state. Similarly with an 
‘unauthorized’ performance ‘at the Great Room in Villars Street, York 
Buildings’ on April 19, 1732, where the work was, as advertised, to be 
given ‘as it was compos’d originally for the most noble James Duke of 
Chandos’. 

But on May 2 of that year, Esther appeared at the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket with its additional music and in concert form. It was 
advertised as ‘formerly composed by Mr Handel and now revised by 
him, with several additions, and to be performed by a great number of 
the best voices and instruments. N.B. There will be no action on the 
stage, but the house will be fitted up in a decent manner, for the audience. 
The musick to be disposed [i.e. the instrumentalists to be arranged] after 
the manner of the Coronation Service.’ This new version of Esther 
includes in its additional material various extracts from Handel’s 
anthems, including the Coronation Anthem. The pithy original structure, 
reasonably fit for acting, has gone ; in its place is something much looser, 
as befits the concert platform. I have traced this matter in a certain 
detail to show that when Handel decided on a concert performance, he 
permitted himself a structure different from that conceived for the stage. 

Contemporary sources specify plenty of reasons why Handel should 
have chosen deliberately to present his oratorios in concert form (without 
any alleged dictation by Bishop Gibson). It gave him a Lenten advantage: 

From this period [1737] may be dated the custom to which Handel after- 

wards adhered, of performing oratorios only on Wednesdays and Fridays 

during Lent, not merely on account of their gravity and fitness for that 
holy time, but to avail himself of the suspension of all other public 
amusements which were likely to divide the public attention and favour. 

(Burney). 

It was economical: 

Above all, this served to recommend it, that it could be conducted at a 

small expense: no costly scenery was required, nor dresses for the 

performers, other than a suit of black with which all persons that 
appeared in public [during Lent] were supposed to be provided. (Hawkins). 
It fitted the taste of the time: 

The applause bestowed on the oratorios of Handel was at least equal to 
that of the best of his operas; but such was the taste of the town, that 
he was constrained to give these entertainments a dramatic form; for he 
was used to say, that, to an English audience, music joined with poetry 
was not an entertainment for an evening, and that something that had the 
appearance of a plot or fable was necessary to keep their attention awake. 
. . . Some of the pretended admirers of music were for carrying the 
illusion still farther, and offered many reasons, such as they were, in 
favour of a real representation of the history which was the subject of 
the entertainment; and would have had, to give one instance as an 
example of the rest, Jacob and Joseph and his brethren personated on 
the stage, with all the aids of action and scenic decoration. In some of 
his performances, included under the general denomination of oratorios, 
such as Alexander's Feast, Israel in Egypt, and L’A llegro ed il Penseroso, 
and other equally unsusceptible of a dramatic form, the idea of personal 
representation would have been absurd, and therefore the audience 
acquiesced in that disposition of words and sentiments which in the 
judgement of the musical composer was best calculated to display his 
powers and his art. (Hawkins).* 


* Mr Dean, while rightly pointing out that Jacob makes no appearance in any 
Handelian oratorio, rather curiously omits the last sentence of this quotation. 
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Hawkins was probably answering Mainwaring, who had made an odd 
plea for the staging of the oratorios—‘provided no improper characters 
were introduced (a thing easy to be obviated)’. But Hawkins’s words also: 
answer today’s too eager advocates of putting these works in the theatre. 
The fact that the published librettos of the oratorios customarily contain 
Stage directions obviously goes with the desire to give the audiences 
something ‘to keep their attention awake’. The same thing occurs in nine- 
teenth-century cantatas like Sullivan’s The Golden Legend, which has such 
‘stage directions’ as ‘struggles at the door, but cannot open it’. Of course 
Handel used the word ‘drama’ to describe his works. The terms ‘oratorio’ 
and ‘sacred drama’ were virtually interchangeable, and ‘oratorio’ was 
defined in Grassineau’s Musical Dictionary (London, 1740) as ‘a sort of 
Spiritual opera ...; but we would be rash to think that Handei, 
knowingly composing for concert performance, had the theatre in mind. 
Doubtless the word ‘drama’ was expected to pull in the audiences, much 
as Broadway hopes to pull people to Menotti by using the label ‘musical 
drama’ (see OPERA, February 1959). 


We should likewise beware of thinking that the word ‘stage’ in 
Handel’s day necessarily denotes a theatrical representation with action 
—although an unwary reader of Mr Dean might presume so in reading 
(page 36) that the libretto of Samson was described by its author, 
Newburgh Hamilton, as ‘alter’d [from Milton] and adapted to the stage’. 
Here ‘to the stage’ means ‘for performance’. (To say ‘the concert plat- 
form’ would have been outside the terminology of the time.) This is 
indeed shown in another quotation which Mr Dean makes (page 328), 
though perhaps without appreciating its full significance, from the preface 
to the libretto of Samson, which begins: ‘Several pieces of Milton 
having been lately brought on the stage with success, particularly his 
Penseroso and Allegro . . .’. This work, also by Handel, had not been 
‘staged’ in the modern sense. 

Handel’s biblical oratorios are ‘dramatic’ works in the sense that the 
music is linked to the chronological narration of events and is put into 
the mouths of people taking part in them (or of a chorus partly partici- 
pating and partly looking on, like a Greek chorus). In the same way, 
Bach’s St Matthew Passion can be said to be ‘dramatic’ in conception. 
But it is a distinct and unwarrantable leap in meaning to assume that 
‘dramatic’ means ‘fit for theatrical representation’. Messiah is obviously 
not so fitted; yet not only did Handel classify it and refer to it in terms 
which place it alongside the other oratorios, but he also filled it with 
‘dramatic’ touches, of which the treatment of the angels’ appearance to 
the shepherds is the most notable. 

It would seem strange if our own age, which through the radio has 
grown used to a whole range of non-visual drama (from radio operas to 
the Goon Show) should not allow to Handel the ability to conceive 
non-stage narrative works. Of course he did not jettison his theatrical 
experience: nor need we be so foolish as to declare that Handel did not 
mentally ‘picture’ some scenes as he wrote them. But had he really felt 
that his works needed theatrical staging, it is remarkable that he neither 
(according to evidence) tried to get this done during the 27 years after 
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1732, nor even expressed a regret that he could not. What is more—and 
here we pass from history to aesthetics—these oratorios of Handel, if 
brought on the stage, often reveal themselves as, in a modern sense, anti- 
operatic. That is, there is not so much an interaction and mutual enrich- 
ment of musical drama and scenic drama as a plain contradiction between 
them; and moreover, we are faced with Handel’s failure to draw 
character in an operatic way. 


Nowhere is the ‘anti-operatic’ nature of the oratorios better shown 
than in Samson—most obviously so in the final triumphant air and 
chorus, “Let the bright seraphim’. It is sung not by anyone who has taken 
part in the antecedent action at all, but by ‘an Israelitish woman’. It is 
significant that this air and chorus was an afterthought of Handel’s (who 
originally conceived the work as ending at the chorus of mourning for 
Samson), because the addition of such a non-dramatic afterthought is 
plausible on the concert platform—where the singer is only Miss So- 
and-So—but is merely awkward in stage terms. Similarly with the first 
soprano air of the work (‘Ye men of Gaza’) which is really given to an 
anonymous ‘Philistine woman’—not to Dalila, though she sang it at 
Covent Garden. And to introduce such a woman visually would invite us 
to give her a share of our attention as a character to which she is simply 
not entitled. 

But the scenically unsatisfactory construction of Samson has deeper 
roots than this. In the middle of the second act, the despairing Samson 
has an air “Why does the God of Israel sleep?’ (with, incidentally, a 
perilously long instrumental postlude) after which we await some conse- 
quent happening. Instead, after a few bars of recitative from Micah, a 
chorus is sung in praise of God; then, when Manoah is unable to raise 
Samson’s spirits and Samson declares he would welcome death, Micah’s 
helpful contribution is to sing at length about how superior are the joys 
of heaven to those of earth. Then another chorus: and although musically 
this chorus is one of the blazing glories of the score (“Then round about 
the starry throne’), it has nothing to do with the situation on the stage. 
And on this sequence of inaction piled on inaction the act closes! Per- 
haps, however, the crowning dramatic absurdity of the work comes in 
the third act. At the point where Samson has reversed his previous 
decision and decides to attend the Philistine rejoicings, what he needs on 
the stage is some form of challenging or martial air. Instead he has 
only the slow air, ‘Thus when the sun from watery bed’, the words of 
which consist entirely of a metaphor hanging on an odd phrase in the 
preceding recitative. 

Handel is not, in fact, writing ‘musical drama’ in any sense in which 
we should now understand that term. Indeed, drama in our sense is 
hardly Handel’s concern even in his operas. Burney’s History devotes 
hundreds of pages to discussing eighteenth-century operas without ever 
bothering to sketch the plots. The music did not expound the plot: it 
was the plot that gave the excuse for music of various expressive sorts 
—heroic, pathetic, pastoral, comic, and so on. What was then admired 
was skill in writing music of these expressive moods. So the eight-year- 
old Mozart, coming to London, was asked by the dilettante who ‘tested’ 
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Robin Pidcock’s designs for Bertando in ‘Rodelinda’ (Margreta Elkins) 
and Juno in ‘Semele’ (Monica Sinclair) 


him to improvise at the keyboard ‘A song of love’ and ‘A song of anger’. 
Singers were expected to convey these moods as well as to master the 
technical difficulties with which composers loaded their parts. But it 
should be noted that these ‘mood arias’, as we may call them, are not at 
all on the same level of penetration as arias expounding character in 
later opera. 

An illustration of the difference may be taken from Handel’s 
oratorio Susanna, in which two lascivious Elders attempt to seduce that 
virtuous young wife. A really dramatic composer would treat the elders 
as villainous (seriously or comically) throughout: even in their attempted 
love-making they would not sing as a virtuous lover does. This is exactly 
what Handel does not do. The Elders are genuinely pathetic or genuinely 
heroic (‘When the trumpet sounds to arms’). In other words, Handel 
depicts the outward show of mood. The psychological subtlety of depict- 
ing a consistent yet evolving character is not his business. And yet it is 
just such a subtlety which, for us, makes opera. 

The staging of Handel’s Theodora in London by the Handel Opera 
Society, and of Samson at Covent Garden, have shown the scenically 
static (and thus unsatisfactory) nature of Handel’s ‘religious oratorios’. 
I do not here consider Semele, which is due for London production this 
month, and which is to a secular text adapted from one which was 
conceived for the stage. The advertisements of its first performance, 
incidentally, did not call it an oratorio: they merely said it would be 
‘performed after the manner of an oratorio—and Handel himself merely 
called it The Story of Semele. I have in this article only tried to show 
that Handel’s ‘religious’ oratorios (we cannot say ‘biblical’ because of 
Theodora) are works of their own kind, not to be considered as designed 
for, or aesthetically needing rescue by, stage production. 

Of course, Handel’s oratorios can be staged. After all, Berlioz’s La 
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Damnation de Faust and Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue, not to mention 
Bach’s Coffee Cantata, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Hiawatha, have all had three-dimensional productions in operatic or 
quasi-operatic style. Because opera is fashionable today, oratorio or 
cantata presented as opera may even draw more people than oratorio 
proper. I cannot think that the Leeds Festival public would have sup- 
ported six concert performances of Samson in a week as it did six by the 
visiting Covent Garden company. Similarly, of course, fewer people read 
a book than go to see the fiim of the book. 


But let us realize that, like the filming of a book, the staging of an 
oratorio is an adaptation, not a fulfilment. To start saying ‘But Handel 
meant .. . or ‘But Handel would have . . .’, instead of concentrating 
on what Handel did, is to set off on a path of mistakes similar to those 
enshrined in the old mammoth-Handelian or ‘Crystal Palace’ tradition, 
of which the present decline may be universally welcomed. 


A Reply to Arthur Jacobs 
by Winton Dean 


Mr Jacobs states the issues fairly at the end of his first paragraph. 
One is primarily historical, the other aesthetic. To the first question— 
Was Handel thinking in terms of the stage?—there can be no categorical 
answer that would satisfy a court of law. Anything he may have said on 
the subject has not been recorded. His intentions have to be deduced 
from the form of the music—particularly as it occurs in Handel’s auto- 
graphs—and from the whole historical background to its performance. 
Mr Jacobs does not seem familiar with either. We know that Esther was 
a stage work, and was very successful as such in London early in 1732. 
There must have been some compelling reason for Handel, a theatre 
composer all his life, to perform it a few weeks later in the opera house 
without action—a startling innovation in the circumstances of the time 
and of Handel’s career, and immediately recognized as such. Burney 
supplies an explanation that fits all the facts (no other comes within a 
mile of doing this), and is moreover based on the personal testimony of 
two participants in the 1732 stage revival. For some ‘reason this goads 
Mr Jacobs into setting up business as a wholesale distributor of red 
herrings. I have spice only to nail some of the more rubicund of these 
by a brief fectual recital. 


Burney’s 1784 publication is not simply a collection of programme- 
notes, but a substantial book containing his most detailed account of 
Handel’s character and of the oratorios. His failure to repeat all this 
in the History (which scarcely touches the oratorios and does not mention 
so important a work as Samson) proves nothing whatever: for when he 
comes to the point (Vol. II, p. 1007 of modern edition) he expressly refers 
the reacer to the 1784 volume. It is clear from the context in the latter 
(p. 100) that the Gibson story had only just reached him: this no doubt 
explains its absence from the much earlier passage in the History where 
Burney refers to Esther during his account of Handel’s operas. Neither he 
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nor Hawkins nor Mainwaring could have known the events at first hand. 
It is not I but Burney himself who gives Randall and Barrow as the 
source. Randall in particular—Professor of Music at Cambridge from 
1755 to 1799—was I:kely to remember the facts, since he had sung the 
principal part in the stage production. Handel's hasty alterations to the 
score before the Haymarket revival in May cannot be explained on 
artistic grounds: they were almost certainly due, like those in Acis and 
Galatea a month later, to the need to re-assert his copyright against the 
pirated York Buildings performance. 

The evidence that Handel’s adoption of concert oratorio was not 
spontaneous is overwhelming. In any case the motive could not have 
been a desire to take advantage of Lent: many of his early oratorio 
seasons, including the first two, did not take place in Lent at all. Haw- 
kins’s statement that Handel ‘was constrained to give [oratorios] a 
dramatic form’ because of ‘the taste of the town’ is manifestly prepos- 
terous on several grounds. Mr Jacobs would have discovered all this— 
and the reason why Handel could not have considered staging the 
oratorios in later life—if he had read my book with greater attention.* 
Stage directions in nineteenth-century cantatas are not relevant ; those in 
Handel’s autographs (not all of them in the printed scores) indubitably 
are. The words ‘to the stage’ on the title-page of the libretto of Samson 
do not mean ‘for performance’: they mean ‘for performance in the 
theatre’. I am not clear why Mr Jacobs supposes me blind to the signifi- 
cance of Hamilton’s statement that ‘Penseroso and Allegro’ (one work, 
incidentally, not two) had ‘been lately brought on the stage with success’ ; 
or why he expected me to quote the sentence in which Hawkins states 
the perfectly obvious fact that in Jsrael in Egypt and the odes ‘the idea 
of personal representation would have been absurd’; or why he finds 
Mainwaring’s plea for staging the oratorios ‘odd’. The only surprising 
thing about it, the fact that it came from a clergyman and a future 
Professor of Divinity, supports the likelihood that it reflects the views of 
Handel’s immediate circle, from whom Mainwaring obtained the materials 
for his biography—or even perhaps of the composer himself. 

Mr Jacobs creates a terminological muddle by applying the word 
‘dramatic’ without stricter definition to all Handel’s oratorios, including 
Messiah, and Bach’s St Matthew Passion. Of course they all contain 
an element of drama; but the last two, however dissimilar in temper, 
are primarily concerned with religious faith and not with the conflict of 
character. The attempt to bring Messiah into the argument while 
excluding the classical masques (Semele, Hercules, etc.) gives away what 
appears to be Mr Jacobs’s motive: the hoary old English horror of 
allowing the taint of the theatre to touch a ‘sacred’ story. In fact the 
masques belong to the same species as the Old Testament and Apocryphal 
oratorios, whereas Messiah is totally different. 

On the second question—Do the oratorios satisfy dramatic canons 
which make them suitable for visual production today?—Mr Jacobs is 
of course as much entitled to his opinion as anyone else. But it would 
carry more weight if it were based on greater experience of the music 





* See pp. 8i-82 for the first point, 124 for the second, and 134 ff for the third. 
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whether in the theatre or in the score. He cites examples (some of them 
unfortunate for his own case) from two works, and mentions two stage 
productions. I do not want to introduce further controversy ; but in my 
opinion neither of these was wholly satisfactory from a theatrical point 
of view, and one was dangerously perverse. Nevertheless both made many 
converts to the staging of Handel’s oratorios among musicians and the 
general public alike. Meanwhile another opportunity for considering the 
matter awaits us in the coming production of Semele. 

To Mr Jacobs’s contention that in the oratorios ‘there is not so much 
an interaction and mutual enrichment of musical drama and scenic drama 
as a plain contradiction between them’, and that ‘we are faced with 
Handel’s failure to draw character in an operatic way’, I can only reply 
in the words of the Duke of Wellington: ‘Sir, if you believe that, you 
will believe anything’—even that Bach was no contrapuntist. ‘The psycho- 
logical subtlety of depicting a consistent yet evolving character’ is 
precisely the quality in which Handel in the oratorios and masques (if 
not in the operas) far surpassed all his predecessors and all but two or 
three of his successors, as I suspect Mr Jacobs would be the first to 
recognize if he saw a really good stage performance of Saul, Hercules or 
Jephtha. Many of his strictures on the dramatic style of Samson and 
Susanna seem to me to derive from an absolute misapprehension of their 
nature. Why is Samson’s slow final air a ‘crowning dramatic absurdity’? 
Must every operatic hero leave the stage with a bang and a top note? 
Does not Mr Jacobs realize that the theme of Samson is spiritual recon- 
ciliation? And if he had studied the libretto, he could never have 
dismissed the words of this air as no more than ‘a metaphor hanging on 
an odd phrase in the preceding recitative’. As for Susanna, the implica- 
tion that no character can be at once comic and pathetic, or villainous 
and heroic, within three acts reveals a devastatingly limited view of the 
entire art of opera. 

The hint at the beginning and end of Mr Jacobs’s article that modern 
staging of Handel’s oratorios is an attempt to cash in on the present 
popularity of opera in England is wildly astray. The movement began 
more than thirty years ago in England and Germany (most of the 
oratorios had been successfully staged by 1935), and it was inspired by 
the nature of the works themselves. Edward Dent once said that he never 
understood them until he saw them in the theatre. It might be argued that 
they should not be presented as straight opera, an art that has since 
developed along different lines. But Handelian oratorio is a dramatic 
form in its own right, akin to Greek tragedy. It comes brilliantly to life 
on the stage, whereas the traditional and demonstrably false view of 
Handel as a ‘religious’ and moralising composer has put a glorious series 
of masterpieces out of circulation altogether. Mr Jacobs seems to have 
swallowed this view without examining the evidence. 


Conference on Opera and Ballet. The Music Group of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain is holding a conference of Opera and Ballet at the 
Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, London, on Sunday, July 5, 2.30-6.00 p.m. The 
Chairman will be Thomas Russell, and the opening statement will be made by 
Alan Bush. Admission will be 2s. 6d. 
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* The Borderline’ 


by Robert Donington 


Wilfred Mellers is one of those English composers of the present 
generation who have found it possible to be completely modern and at 
the same time direct and human. But he has not previously achieved this 
consistently. His style, personal as it has always been, pulled two ways 
at once. Passages of heartfelt simplicity have alternated with others much 
busier and more complicated. 

The busy elements are technically accomplished and have a certain 
originality of flavouring which catches the attention, but you do not 
remember them. The heartfelt passages can haunt you. Their simplicity, 
indeed, is somewhat deceptive. Only a very sure craftsman can afford to 
handle simple material in this age of sophisticated composition. 

I have been hoping for some time that the simpler idiom might turn 
out to be the real Mellers and that some of the complication might drop 
away, having served its purpose, as his gift matures. In The Borderline, 
it is evident that this has happened. This is a cunning enough score, and 
it covers a great range of feeling. But the point is that it is all feeling, 
and that there are no passages which are merely complex in however 
talented a way. 

Some familiar ingredients are still present, in a further stage of 
development. There are those rumba-like rhythms, but their span is long 
and arch-like: the unit, you feel, is not so much the melody as the scene. 
They come, they go, they come again; and out of their comings and 
goings an architecture is built. 

There remains, too, that incessant juggling with major and minor and 
every kind of false relation. The mode is nearly always ambivalent ; the 
key scarcely ever. The tonality, like the rhythm, is set out in long spans 
and arches. How right that is in opera: you need a broad scale in the 
modulations, an ample leisure in the flow of harmony. The surface of the 
tonality fairly corruscates with deliberate ambiguity and surprises. Its 
underlying direction is unmistakable. 

Another element previously present in Mellers’s music but given far 
more chance to develop here is lyrical melody for the voice. Being a true 
ballad opera, The Borderline is packed with songs, and very good many 
of them are. There are funny songs, which are also oddly touching, and 
there are tender songs, which are prevented from becoming sentimental 
by a quality integral to the whole work. Naive it is not. But I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood if I call it innocent, in the childlike sense of 
that underrated virtue. 

It is all singularly appropriate. The subject of the libretto is the 
preserving of childhood’s innocence into adult experience and growth. 
This innocence is neither the sentimentalist’s nor the moralist’s variety. 
A truly unspoilt child has more power of ruthless action in his little 
finger than most adults retain in all their persons—as indeed the plot, 
which is a good one, presently confirms. But there is a power of wonder, 
an unhesitating acceptance both of suffering and joy, in short a willing- 
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ness to live come what may, which is childhood’s gift. Adult life is worth 
living precisely in so far as that gift is not thrown away in fear, or 
bitterness, or false shame. 

I suspect that David Holbrook has always kept this vision, since it 
seems to be the essential part of what he has to say. What makes him so 
ideal a librettist for Mellers is that he brings out in him the same latent 
tendency. Because Holbrook is not afraid to be a poet and to clothe his 
vision in true poetic images and verbal music, Mellers is not afraid to be 
a musician. 

This is, however, a vision told not naively as children do, but with 
mature power and technical resourcefulness. There is no power to equal 
that of a grown man who can keep the child alive in him. This, too, 
comes out in the paradoxical imagery by which the heroine, as she crosses 
(with the hero) the borderline from child to grown-up, is given a play- 
funeral. In opera, where mortality is notoriously high, death is usually 
the symbol for some sort of transformation. The poetic rightness of this 
play within a play is quite breath-taking ; and it is typical of Holbrook’s 
creative felicities, each of which is fully matched in Mellers’s music. The 
result is an opera of which I have only one more thing to say: don’t miss 
it! Scala Theatre, London, June 4, 5, 6. 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The Royal Opera House has introduced a scheme designed to ensure that 
British firms which find it necessary to entertain important visitors from 
abroad are assured of having seats regularly available at Covent Garden. A 
limited number of stalls and a small number of grand-tier boxes will be 
sold on an all-the-year-round basis. The total number of seats being made 
available in this way will be strictly limited, and not more than four seats 
can be subscribed for by one firm. Initially the price for a stall has been fixed 
at 500 guineas, and the price for a box at 1,590 guineas. 

In a normal year the number of evening performances given at the Royal 
Opera House is about 250, and subscribers will be assured of a seat at all 
performances with the exception of Government or charitable galas and 
of matinées. The Royal Opera House will also consider applications for seats 
or boxes on alternate nights, at an annual charge of 250 guineas a stall, or 
750 guineas a box, but subscribers on this basis can be given no assurance 
that they will see everything that they want, because of difficulties of pro- 
gramming. 

The 1958-9 season will end on July 18. Events during the last five weeks 
include the performances of Medea already referred to; further performances 
of Butterfly with both Jurinac and Shuard, conducted by Kempe; four per- 
formances of The Carmelites conducted by Kubelik: five performances of 
Carmen with Resnik and Kaart, conducted by Pritchard; and four perform- 
ances of Lucia with Sutherland, and Alfredo Kraus as Edgardo, conducted by 
Balkwill. 


The Glasgow Grand Opera Society recently gave a series of performances 
of Carmen and Nabucco at the Alhambra Theatre, Glasgow. The perform- 
ances were accompanied by the Scottish National Orchestra conducted by 
Geoffrey Corbett. 


The Chelham Opera Group will present open-air performances of Cosi 
fan tutte at Waterlow Park, Highgate, on June 8, 9, 10, and at Streatham 
Common Rookery on June 11, 12, 13. 
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Maurice 
The closing scene of the Glasgow Grand Opera Society's production of 
‘Nabucco’ 


St. George’s Hall, Great Russell Street, London. The first performance of 
Peter Tahourdin’s one-act opera, Inside Information, will be given on June 9 
by students of Trinity College of Music. Denys Darlow will conduct, and the 
producer is Sumner Austin. 


The Maidstone Opera Group is giving two performances of Cosi fan 
tutte at the Grammar School, Maidstone, on June 19 and 20. 


The Revival Opera Company plans to produce Les Huguenots at the Scala 
Theatre next October. The cast will include Nancy Creighton, Jacqueline 
Delman, Bruce Boyce, Michael Langdon and Dennis Butler. Norman Del 
Mar will conduct the Goldsbrough Orchestra. 


BBC Television. On June 17 BBC Television will broadcast the first 
performance of a new opera, specially commissioned by them, called The 
Spur of the Moment. The libretto, by Joe Mendoza, is based on the best- 
selling novel, Miss Hargreaves, by Frank Baker. Some time ago Mr Mendoza 
submitted to the BBC a libretto which Mr Lionel Salter, Head of Music Pro- 
ductions, Television, thought skilful, though impracticable for television. 
Later, Mr Salter attended the first performance, in King George V Hall, of 
a new opera, Elanda and Eclipse, by Guy Halahan, in which he discerned a 
promising composer coming to grief over a poor libretto. Mr Salter put 
Messrs Mendoza and Halahan in touch, the The Spur of the Moment is the 
outcome. Jennifer Vyvyan will sing the leading role. Charles Mackerras is 
to conduct, and Charles Lefaux to produce. 
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The Covent Garden baritone 
Jess Walters has recently re- 
turned from an opera and 
concert tour of Czechoslo- 
vakia. He sang Rigoletto, the 
Count of Luna, and Giorgio 
Germont. The top picture 
shows him with a group of 
Czech artists outside the 
theatre in Olomouc. To the 
left: as Rigoletto with Gilda 
and the conductor in ‘Usti’. 
Below, he is urged forward 
to take-a call by the baritone 
who usually sings Germont 
at Kosice. 
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AMERICA 


New York, Metropolitan. One of the great artistic experiences of the Met- 
ropolitan season, one which cefinitely transcended the sum of its parts, was the 
Don Carlos revival. Performed only a few times, late in the season, this great 
opera had the benefits of an entirely fresh musical approach by the conductor, 
Fausto Cleva, and of Cesare Siepi’s manificently conceived Philip II. Philip 
is the cornerstone of any Don Carlos performance: a great Philip can carry 
a cast of lesser singers; an indifferent one can plunge the evening into 
gloom. Siepi’s Philip is a truly towering creation—majestic, manly, beauti- 
fully controlled and inflected. In the supporting cast (the only term that can 
be used) Leonie Rysanek as Elisabetta was outstanding whenever a beauti- 
fully floated pianissimo was required, less satisfactory when the resources 
of her underdeveloped lower and middle voices were called into play. Blanche 
Thebom’s Eboli deserves full marks for effort, but her voice is now inade- 
quate to the task. Eugenio Fernandi strained his good voice in cruel fashion 
as Don Carlos, and Robert Merrill, Rodrigo, was not in his best form (both 
Fernandi and Merrill were convulsed with laughter when the arquebus failed 
to go off after ‘Per me giunto’). William Wilderman and Hermann Uhde 
shared the season’s Grand Inquisitors: the former was equal to the task and 
the latter, from all reports, was outstanding. Margaret Webster’s 1950 pro- 
duction, as may be evidenced from the misadventure noted above, has 
— since its inception but may still be glimpsed in its very majestic 
outlines. 

Cleva’s Don Carlos, conveying the full tenderness and lilt of Verdi's 
melodic lines, and the manifold orchestral subleties of the score, was a 
triumph in the face of inadequate rehearsals and end-of-the-season fatigue. 
Likewise Karl Béhm’s Wozzeck, after careful but somewhat tentative begin- 
nings, gained strength as the season went on. In the performance of April 1, 
Béhm was-in solid control of the proceedings: his performance had strength, 
subtlety, and energy; and the orchestra, after a few bad moments in Act 1, 
rose to extraordinary heights. On the stage Uhde had perfected a conception 
of the title role that is the most satisfactory this writer has ever seen: even 
at his most helpless he preserved a shred of human dignity that transformed 
pathos into tragedy. Steber, too, had rid herself of some of the excrescences 
which marred her earlier performances as Marie, and much of her singing 
was truly affecting. 

Space precludes more detailed commentary on the season’s other per- 
formances. In retrospect, it was neither a particularly distinguished nor a 
particularly dismal year at the Metropolitan. Few of the new productions or 
revivals rose to noteworthy heights, but individual performances, scattered 
throughout the season, made a lasting impression. The one great ensemble 
was that of Wozzeck, where singers, chorus, and orchestra were shaped by 
constant rehearsal and repetition into a remarkable team. Of individual 
singers in the stellar category the Met still has an abundance, though both 
the mezzo-sopranos and tenors were weak this season. Still, a roster which 
includes Albanese, della Casa, de los Angeles, Steber, Stella, Tebaldi, Del 
Monaco, Peerce, Tucker, Valletti, Gobbi, London, Merrill, Uhde, Warren, 
Hines, Siepi, and Tozzi, is not to be sniffed at. It could be better, but it 
could be a lot worse. Richard Repass 


AUSTRIA 


Graz. During the current season there have been several interesting new 
productions, including the first local performance of J Vespri Siciliani, the 
Austrian premiére of Sutermeister’s Titus Feuerfuchs, and new productions 
of Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, and L'Elisir d’Amore. In the Verdi opera, 
conducted by Gustav Cerny and produced by André Diehl, the leading roles 
were sung by Maria Kouba, George Fourié, Gerhard Soucek and Alexander 
Fenyves. 

Vienna. It took almost ten months for last year’s Salzburg Arabella to 
make the five-hour trip to the Vienna Staatsoper. The official explanation was 
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Above, the Graz production of ‘Die Walkiire’, with Gertrude Hopf as 
Sieglinde, Gerhard Soucek as Hunding, and Robert Charlebois as Sieg- 
mund. Below, the first act of ‘I Vespri Siciliani’ at Graz, with George 
Fourié as Monforte, and Dino Halpern as Arrigo. Settings for both 
operas are by Wolfram Skalicki 


Schuster 


that Lisa della Casa, the one-and-only Arabella, was not available earlier. 
Having just heard the production in Vienna we are glad to have waited for 
Miss della Casa, who single-handed assured the success of the evening. 
She was magnificent. When della Casa sang the part seven years ago at the 
Theater an der Wien (in a Strauss cycle that was far more complete than the 
present Strauss repertory) there was a certain. aloofness about her which 
some critics interpreted as part of her Swiss heritage. Hier Arabella was a 
cold, coquettish, spoiled young lady from Burgdorf, Switzerland (Miss della 
Casa’s birth-place) rather than the charming, sentimental bittersweet beauty 
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from Maria Theresia’s Vienna that Hofmannsthal created. The overall im- 
pression was not exactly what the Latins call simpatico. But seven years is 
a long time and della Casa has now become Hofmannsthal’s enchanting 
creation. She was much better than when we heard her at the Met two 
years ago; she now has graceful charm, lovely shyness, and great depth of 
feeling. She makes the character of the girl and the music that Strauss wrote 
for her completely convincing; her portrayal had warmth and femininity and 
persuasion. Her beautifully timbred voice is ideal for the lyrical passages and 
she did not have to force her high notes. It has been fashionable for some 
time to compare contemporary singers to their predecessors, and in Vienna 
especially Mmes Lehmann and Jeritza, and Messrs Slezak and Mayr are always 
brought out of the past to furnish proof that the old days were better. It is 
only fair to state that Lisa della Casa’s Arabella surpasses all her predeces- 
sors, and that Strauss and Hofmannsthal would have been delighted with her. 
It is too bad that she recorded the opera for Decca at a time when she was 
somewhat tired and not in top form as now. 

Of the rest of the cast only Rothenberger’s Zdenka was playing in 
Arabella’s class. She sang beautifully, and the duet of the two sisters in the 
first act was the finest moment of the evening. Malaniuk was an attractive 
Mama; Héngen gave an amusing profile of the Kartenaufschlagerin; and 
Coertse sang the terribly difficult coloratura runs of Fiakermilli with her 
clear, somewhat cold voice. Carlos Alexander sang the highly exposed part 
of Mandryka with distinction. His pleasant, well-modulated voice was best 
in the lyrical parts, though not always metallic enough in the climaxes; he 
looked elegant and acted with quiet dignity and his diction was always clear. 
Edelmann’s Waldner is one of his best parts; he seems to inject his own 
personality in it, and his ‘Kolossal!’ was the comic highlight of the opera. 
Howard Vandenburg, who took over for the indisposed Zidek, made us only 
regret that Dermota, the Matteo of the previous production, was not avail- 
able; and Arabella’s three suitors were a lamentable trio—particularly Terkal’s 
badly miscast Graf Elemer. 

Rudolph Hartmann has staged so many Arabella productions in the past 
ten years that one cannot expect him to come up with something new every 
time, but one wished he would have come back with something old. The 
production has less charm and sparkle than the previous one; the second act 
never conveys the illusion of the Fiakerball and the important scene of 
Zdenka’s handing Matteo the key was badly staged, with Mandryka remain- 
ing invisible to a large part of the audience. Nor do Hlawa’s sets compare 
with the old ones designed by Kautsky for the Theater an der Wien. The new 
ones never convey any atmosphere and are conceived in a sort of post-war 
Salzburg Baroque, with little relation to the spirit of the work. Keilberth 
conducted the Philharmoniker with a light, soft, chamber-music touch, 
showed real temperament in the waltzes, and had close contact with the 
stage, particularly during the lovely duets. There was nothing he or anybody 
could do to bridge the long let-down interval between the second-act love 
duet and the moment toward the end of the third act when Arabella comes 
down the stairway. Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 


Antwerp, Royal Flemish Opera. The 1958-9 season, the first under the 
direction of the soprano Mina Bolotine, has been marked by several success- 
ful productions, including Norma with Maria Dolores in the title role, Rita 
Lafaut as Adalgisa, Marcel Vercammen as Pollione and Edward de Decker 
as Oroveso; Luigi Martelli was the conductor and Eddy Verbruggen the 
producer. Parsifal was conducted by Daniel Sternefeld, and had Mina Bolotine 
as Kundry, Vercammen as Parsifal, Robert van Halvert as Amfortas, and 
Marcel de Groote as Gurnemanz. Walter Eichner produced. Other Wagner 
works heard included Tannhduser with Vercammen in the title role, and 
Tristan und Isolde conducted by Karl Elmendorff. Bartok’s Bluebeard’s 
Castle was seen in a double bill with the ballet The Miraculous Mandarin, 


conducted by André Vandernoot. 
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Camera 
‘Norma’ in Antwerp. Maria Dolores as Norma, Marcel Vercammen as 
Pollione, and Rita Lafaut as Adalgisa 


EIRE 


Dublin. The Grand Opera Society’s spring season of Italian opera saw 
the début of Paolo Silveri as a tenor in the title role of Otello. Ofelia di 
Marco was Desdemona and Afro Poli Iago. Franco Patané was the con- 
ductor. Anna Moffo scored a great personal success as Norina in Don 
Pasquale with Leo Pudis in the title role and Salvatore Gioia as Ernesto. 
Andrea Chénier, Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana were other works heard. 


Brian Quinn 
FRANCE 


Bordeaux. Le Roi I'a dit, composed in 1873, had at first quite a happy 
success; when we discover the work afresh in 1959 we note an excellent 
subject, and a marvellously elegant and melodious score which is a discreet 
pastiche of eighteenth century music. What is surprising is that the opera has 
not been performed in France since 1914. Yet it is a perfect opéra-comique 
whose place is without doubt in the repertory of ‘the Salle Favart beside 
those two other French masterpieces, Manon and Mireille. 

The revival had very pleasing décors by Claude Perrier, harmonious cos- 
tumes by Raymond Fost and an astonishing, but intelligent, production by 
Roger Lalande. The lively and uniform cast worked together with well- 
judged team spirit, and carried off the work with verve and humour, as well 
as tact. The cast included Christine Harbell; Héléne Regelly and Louis 
Noguéra, very amusing as Marquise and Marquis de Moncontour; the young 
tenor André Dran who was skilled yet easy-going; Michéle Solano; and 
Simone Vogassaris, so charming and pretty in travesti; Jacques Loreau, 
Jean-Louis Bacqué and Marchel Roche, who were three merry and highly 
amusing cronies; and above all Jean-Louis Simon, an actor of quality who 
created a dancing master of the subtlest character. Roger Gayral conducted. 


Stéphane Wolff 
GERMANY 


Berlin. With none of the principal singers nor any of the conductor- 
director-designer team being a resident member of the company, one is 
rather dumbfounded by the Stiidtische Oper’s masterstroke, in sending its new 
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Robert Lassus 


The Bordeaux revival of Delibes’ ‘Le Roi la dit’, Act 1 and Act 2, 
designs by Claude Perrier 








Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Tannhduser’ at Hamburg. Hans Beirer 
as Tannhduser 


production of Strauss’s Ariadne as a Berlin contribution to the Paris Theatre 
Festival. Here we were told that it scored a resounding success on the Seine. 
One wonders why. Silvio Varviso’s musical direction was as rough, unsubtle 
and unflexible as Giinther Rennert’s operetta-style production was coarse and 
inelegant, nor were Ita Maximowna’s designs and costumes any better suited 
to the work’s delicate preciousness. The production was misconceived from 
first bar to last, and must rank among the disgraces of the house. By the 
second performance Erika Kéth was already veplaced as Zerbinetta by Stina 
Britta Melander, who possesses what must be termed .a challenge of a 
voice. Lisa della Casa carbon-copied her routine role and was vocally far 
below her usual standard (she still seems to have little idea of what happens 
to Ariadne). William McAlpine’s singing as Bacchus-was a class higher, but 
unfortunately Varviso’s clamorous orchestra and della Casa’s loud tones made 
it largely impossible to hear him. As the composer Helga Pilarczyk contri- 
buted the only sensible and convincing, if vocally somewhat undernourished 
performance of the evening. Horst Koegler 

At the Staatsoper Handel’s Ariodante was mounted for the Handel 
celebrations, and subsequently performed at Halle. Gerhard Unger sang the 
title role, Jutta Vulpius was Ginevra, Theo Adam the King and Kurt Rehm 
Polinesso. Horst-Tanu Margraf was the guest conductor, Heinz Ruckert the 
producer, and Rudolf Heinrich the designer. On April 17 the company of the 
Stidtische Theatre, Karl Marx Stadt (Chemnitz), performed Dzerzhinsky’s 
Quiet flows the Don. 

Hamburg. On the lines of his 1954 Bayreuth production, Wieland Wagner 
has staged his new Tannhduser at the Staatsoper. It became the counterpart 
to the abstract Lohengrin which he staged here a year ago. His Tristan is to 
follow in January next year, when the Hamburg opera will be able to pride 
itself on a Wagner repertory consisting of three Wieland Wagner productions 
and the Rennert Ring. 
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Complete elimination of all romantic details, resulting in an enormous 
concentration of the dramatic content—this is the essential point of Wieland 
Wagner’s Tannhduser. Based on his Bayreuth experiences, this production is 
more secure than the Hamburg Lohengrin and thoroughly well considered. 
Except in several details, it has achieved a high degree of accuracy and is a 
convincing realisation of a courageous and highly original conception. 
Wieland Wagner does not shrink back from an orgiastic staging of the 
Bacchanale (choreography by Gertrud Wagner), and he achieves a stirring 
effect when Venus conjures Tannhauser away from under the cross where he 
is situated when the curtain goes up. There is no Wartburg, or Hérselberg. 
The stage remains empty to offer the space in which the dramatic energies 
of this opera can discharge themselves. Only the entry of the guests, staged 
on the Bayreuth model, remains as a main problem because its severe style 
is in contrast to the festive music. 

The overall impact of this Tannhduser was immense because Wieland 
Wagner’s dramatically condensed production was supported by Leopold Ludwig’s 
most intense conducting, by glowing orchestral playing, and by highly satisfying 
singing. Elisabeth Griimmer achieved another personal triumph when she 
added an outstanding Elisabeth to her wonderful Elsa. Griimmer combines 
a voice of immaculate purity and rare beauty with an unimpeachable vocal 
technique, great intelligence and high musicality. As Venus, Siw Ericsdotter 
gave another proof of her truly Wagnerian vocal resources. Hans Beirer was 
a heavyweight Tannhauser, but he sang with much skill. I missed the first 
performances, in which Josef Greindl and Hermann Prey sang the parts of 
the Landgraf and Wolfram; but Ernst Wiemann and Vladimir Ruzdak were 
satisfying substitutes. Wiemann has a beautiful vocal line, but he lacks the 
depth for the Landgraf. Ruzdak sang his first Wolfram, still a bit faint- 
hearted, but most promising because he has the right vocal colour and 
resources. Heinz Hoppe sang Walther, and Toni Blankenheim was Biterolf. 

Wolfgang Ndélter 

Leipzig. Prince Igor and Der Revisor were both added to the repertory 
in recent weeks. The Borodin opera was conducted by Helmut Seydelmann 
and produced by Joachim Herz. Hanns Herbert Schulz sang the title role with 
Elisabeth Rose as Jaroslavna, Wilhelm Klemm as Galitzky, Lothar Anders 
as Vladimir, Hans Kramer as Konchak and Ingeborg Kollman as Koncha- 
kovna. Egk’s opera was conducted by Hans Wallat and produced by Herz. 

Mannheim, Nationaltheater. New productions have included Tristan und 
Isolde with Elisabeth Thoma, Windgassen, Vohla and Dalberg in the leading 
roles; Alceste with Gladys Spector in the title role and Louis Roney as 
Adméte, producer Mary Wigman; The Rape of Lucretia with Gertrude 
Schritter-Petersik as Lucretia; and Die Zauberfléte with Irma Handler as 
Pamina, Dermot Troy as Tamino and Dalberg as Sarastro. 

Munich, Theater am Giirtnerplatz. Schwanda was recently added to the 
repertory with Heinz Friedrich in the title role, Margit Schramm as Dorota, 
Eva-Maria Gérgen as the Ice Queen, Ferry Gruber as Babinsky, and Benno 
Kusche as the Devil. Kurt Eichorn was the conductor, Werner Kelch the 
producer, and Gerd Richter the designer. 


HOLLAND 

The Holland Festival having announced performances of Tristan pro- 
duced by Wieland Wagner, the Netherlands Opera gave us a diluted preview 
of the Bayreuth style by presenting a new production of Lohengrin by Georg 
Hartmann. Now we had already had a Lohengrin by Hartmann—conducted 
by Elmendorff—in 1951, and it was interesting to compare this with the new 
one, which was conducted by Leitner. The old one was moderately modern, 
but respected Wagner’s basic directions. The new one was old-fashioned in 
trying to imitate a new-Bayreuth style which is already vieux jeu. Again the 
whole opera was played behind gauze veils, which hampered the voices con- 
siderably, and gave the whole a rather misplaced under-water effect. Then 
—of course—there was no swan. There was some sort of light-effect, which 
seemed to irritate Hans Hopf to such a degree that he sang his ‘Nun sei 
gedankt, mein lieber Schwann’ resolutely with his back towards it. Likewise 
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there was no oak for the king to sit under, nor did I see a church in the 
second act. I knew it was assumed to be somewhere in the right wing, but 
somebody new to the work must have been puzzled where the ship’s gang- 
way was leading to. Elsa’s balcony resembled a pulpit. Mr Hartmann’s 
solution for the difficult middle of the act—the gradual awakening of the 
Antwerp castle—was ridiculously easy. So easy as to be ridiculous: he simply 
dropped the curtain in the middle of the act, raising it for the chorus to 
sing their piece, arranged oratorio fashion, face towards the public. The 
four Brabantian nobles were absent from the first act, just when Telramund 
needed them for his battle. And so on. One really wonders when this sort of 
thing is going to stop. We are past the era when conductors tampered with 
scores. Isn’t it the highest time for operatic producers also to show a little 
respect for the stage indications given by librettist and composer? 

This miserable production was the greater pity, as musically these per- 
formances were excellent (apart from an inexplicable cut by Leitner just 
before the Gralserzahlung). Gré Brouwenstijn sang her first Elsa anywhere 
quite bewitchingly. Hans Hopf was a vocally resplendent Lohengrin, Caspar 
Broecheler a big-voiced and dramatic Telramund. The King was nobly sung 
by Guus Hoekman, and less well by Piet van den Berg, who has rather a 
tenorial bass. Ortrud was first Lise Sorrell, vocally rather weak, then Grace 
Hoffman, who sang the part ravishingly, but was rather too sympathetic for 
the role, making her appear almost like Brangane. Several guests have 
appeared with the company. Mary Gray, who sang a particularly fine 
Violetta, is reported to be engaged for the next season. We further heard 
Irene Salemka of Frankfurt as Mimi, and for the third time Charles Holland, 
who after his disappointing Otello and Radames was now tried out as Don 
Alvaro in a rather shaky performance of Forza del Destino, and found 
wanting again. Leo Riemens 


ISRAEL 

Tel-Aviv. Apart from the Madama Butterfly, reported in the March 
opERA, the outstanding production of the season was the Giulini-Zeffirelli 
Faistaff with the Israef Philharmonic Orchestra, which was seen and heard 
by more than 40,000 who came in trains, buses and cars from all over the 


‘Falstaff’ in Tel-Aviv. The cast takes a curtain-call: from left to right, 
Oralia Dominguez, Enrico Campi, Fernando Corena, Giulini, Walter 
Monachesi, Mario Spina, and Mariella Adani 


Isaac Berez 














Isaac Berez 
‘Madama Butterfly’ in Tel-Aviv, with the Japanese soprano Michiko 
Sunhara in the title-role 


country. All performances were sold out, yet the singers complained of a 
‘cool’ public which did not show its appreciation in the usual way, but 
walked out at once after the finale (this is the usual complaint of many of 
the artists who visit Israel). There was a sorry ending to the series of per- 
formances, for on the night before the last (15th) performance, the car 
carrying six of the principals collided with a military jeep, and Fernanda 
Cadoni, Angelo Mercuriali, Oralia Dominguez, and Enrico Campi suffered 
injuries. The rest of the cast was Walter Monachesi (Ford), Mario Spina 
(Fenton), Ilva Ligabue (Alice), Mariella Adani (Nannetta), Mario Carlin 
(Caius). For next season performances of Cosi fan tutte and Figaro are 
announced, under Giulini and Leinsdorf, with Lisa della Casa, Roberta Peters, 
Rosalind Elias, Tozzi, Tucker and Guarrera. Alfred Frankenstein 


ITALY 

Genoa. Teatro Carlo Felice. The season opened on March 5 with Aida, 
conducted by Franco Capuana, with Mariella Parutto in the title role, Lucia 
Danieli as Amneris, Pier Miranda Ferraro as Radamés, and Ugo Savarese 
as Amonasro. This was followed by Khovanshchina (Fedora Barbieri, Silvana 
Zanolli, Giacinto Prandelli, Ferrando Ferrari, Raffaele Arié, Miroslav 
Cangalovic, and Dino Dondi; conductor Capuana); // Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Teresa Berganza, Mario Spina, Gino Bechi, Paolo Montarsolo, Carlo Badioli; 
conductor Alceo Gallicra); /] Trovatore (Leyla Gencer, Barbieri, Franco 
Corelli, Anselmo Colzani; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis, producer Franco 
Zeffirelli); Cavalleria Rusticana (Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Flaviano Labé, Dondi; 
conductor Umberto Cattini); and Gianni Schicchi (Renata Ongaro, Mariano 
Stabile; conductor Cattini). 
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Palermo. Teatro Massimo Bellini. The season continued with perform- 
ances of Turandot (Lucille Udovick, Ligabue/Magda Olivero, Corelli; con- 
ductor Ottavio Ziino); Lohengrin (Marcella Pobbé, Elena Nicolai, Sandor 
Konya, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Ivo Vinco; conductor Carl Maria Zwissler; 
Carmen (Giulietta Simionato, Giulia Tavolaccini, Corelli, Guelfi; conductor 
Pierre Dervaux); 1 Quattro Rusteghi (Olivero, Eugenia Ratti, Zanolli, Vittoria 
Palombini, Nicola Monti, Glauco Scarlin, Italo Tajo, Silvio Maionica, Vincod 
Renato Cesari; conductor Angelo Questa); Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Colette 
Lorand, Emmy Loose, Juan Oncina, Carlo Franzini, Tajo; conductor Kurt 
Eichorn); and Traviata (Anna Mofio/ Olivero, Alfredo Kraus/Renato Cioni, 
Colzani; conductor Ferrucio Scaglia/Pino Trost. 


Rome. As interest in 18th century Italian opera increases, chamber 
theatres are created one after another, suited to this newly-rediscovered 
repertory. After the re-opened Teatro di Corte in Naples, the Piccola Scala, 
and the Caio Melisso in Spoleto, this year the Teatro dell Cometa was in- 
augurated in Rome. A quasi-private affair, the theatre was created in the 
palace of Countess Maria Letizia Pecci-Blunt, a long-time patroness of music 
and one of Rome’s best-known hostesses. At first the Cometa (which holds 
perhaps 300 people at most) was devoted entirely to plays; but in mid-March 
a brief and successful opera season was held. It opened with Cimarosa’s 
Le Trame Deluse, a work which had not been performed for at least a cen- 
tury and a half. Dug up and revised by Guido Pannain, the opera proved 
ideal for the size and spirit of the Cometa. Rossini may have found it superior 
to Il Matrimonio Segreto, yet this ‘new’ Cimarosa opera is hardly the com- 
poser’s masterpiece, though it contains a string of charming numbers, especially 
all the ensembles. And the libretto—which was highly criticised for its silliness 
in its day—is no worse than many another, and even has several moments of 
funny Neapolitan clowning. It is the kind of story which requires good actors, 
just as Cimarosa’s music requires good singers. Fortunately, in the two bassi 
Sesto Bruscantini and Franco Calabrese the Cometa had two veterans of 
opera buffa, who were able to infuse humour into the performance, main- 
taining at the same time the suitable respect and feeling for the music. 
Except for Giovanna Fioroni—a promising young mezzo-sovrano—the ladies 
of the cast were less successful. Mafalda Micheluzzi was adequate in a small 
role; and Adriana Martino, as the thieving Ortensia, was charming and pretty 
to look at, but not entirely secure vocally. Nicola Rescigno conducted with 
grace, and Luciano Salce staged with 
wit—helped by the elegant sets and 
costumes of Pier Luigi Pizzi and a 
revolving stage, which avoided long 
waits between the numerous scenes. 

The second programme in the 
Cometa’s season consisted of three 
one-act works: a new opera by the 
young Italian composer Gino Negri, 
a stage version of Bach’s Coffee Can- 
tata, and Falla’s El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro. Negri’s Il Té delle tre is a 
simple and hilarious divertissement 
without any pretensions to being 
serious music. A bandit, disguised as 
a famous soprano, calls on three nutty 
old ladies, lovers of music, and after 
charming them with a series of songs, 
proceeds to rob them. The fun of the 


Sesto Bruscantini and _ Adriana 
Martino in Cimarosa’s ‘Le Trame 
Deluse’, revived at the Teatro dell 
Cometa in Rome 











Negri’s ‘Il Té delle tre’. Standing, 
Alfredo Bianchini (en travesti); 
around him, Guisi Dandisi, Lydia 
Johnson and Elvina Cortese ; and 
the pianist 


work lies particularly in the songs, 
which are a series of marvellous 
parodies: of a Purcell aria (to non- 
sense words like: ‘Victoria Station, 
George Bernard Shaw, and BBC’), a 
Tosti-like salon piece, a French chan- 
sonette (‘Paris me plait . . .”), a Negro 
spiritual (‘One, two, three, Moses!’), 
a German song a la Marlene Dietrich, 
etc. Alfredo Bianchini, who sang the 
leading role, is a splendid mimic and 
a sensitive singer; and the audience 
rocked with laughter. 

The Coffee Cantata—despite charm- 
ing costumes and set by Pier Luigi 
Pizzi—failed to move, though the director Flaminio Bollini did everything 
conceivable to keep the characters in motion. Leonardo Monreale revealed a 
promising young bass voice; and Adriana Martino again seemed not at ease 
in florid music. El Retablo has been seen twice at the Piccola Scala with 
the puppets of Vittorio Podrecca, who also appeared in the Cometa’s edition. 
One cannot see this work too often, and this Cometa performance was first- 
rate. The ‘human’ actors were Luciana Gasperi, boyish and fresh as the 
Trujaman; Alfredo Bianchini as Maese Pedro and Renato Cesari, tall and 
imposing as Don Quixote. Nicola Rescigno conducted this—and the other two 
operas—with admirable taste and security. William Weaver 

Rome. The season at the Teatro dell’Opera continued with performances 
of Pannain’s Madame Bovary (new to Rome) with Clara Petrella, Limarelli 
Meletti and Cassinelli, conductor Santini; /] Trovatore with Caterina Mancini, 
Danieli, Lauri-Volpi, Savarese, conductor Franco Mannino; and Andrea 
Chénier with Maria Caniglia, Giuseppe di Stefano and Giangiacomo Guelfi; 
conductor Bellezza. 


MONACO 


Chailly is to be congratulated on his courage in tackling a difficult 
a subject for his first full length opera. The libretto, by the Italian Renato 
Prinzhofer, is based on Julien Gracq’s 1951 Goncourt Prize-winning novel 
Le Rivage des Syrtes. The story is every bit as complicated as that of any 
of those obscure Spanish melodramas beloved of the early and middle Verdi, 
with the added snare that whereas librettos such as that of La Forza del 
Destino and II Trovatore were the intertwinings of turbulent fact, here we have 
the psychological dominating in a drama of atmosphere and undercurrents. 

The music is harsh for the most part, and the conflicting emotions are 
expressed almost entirely by the orchestra, leaving very little scope for the 
singers, the essence of whose respective roles lies in their words and acting 
rather than the lyric pattern. The nostalgic theme of idleness, of the sleepy, 
almost drugged, sense of security which dominates the policy of Orsenna as 
reflected in the character of Marino, is heard recurrently on the wood-wind, 
and solo violin. It breaks through like an occasional streak of blue in an 
otherwise storm-ridden sky. But for these poignant moments the violence 
of the brass and percussion is at times overpowering, both for audience and 
singers. And in the end the lack of any form of sentimentality, of tenderness, 
of humanity even, becomes wearing. There is a clever touch when in the 
second act Aldo is approached first by Marino, then by Belsenza, the Chief 
of Police, against a background of modern dance rhythm; and this scene ends 
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with a quartet in which the composer trembles on the brink of a lyric 
theme, but which he avoids as if it were an unworthy temptation. This will 
never be a singer’s opera. None of the male principals was able to make his 
voice properly heard over the orchestra in the big moments of stress. Roberto 
Turrini is no weedy tenor, but he was literally drowned at the end of the 
Prologue in spite of some stentorian notes, and, possibly as a result, seemed 
to be suffering from strain in the second act. In the third act he had little 
to do but mutter, but his acting (not his strong point) improved considerably. 
Anselmo Colzani was excellent as the elderly, bewildered Marino. 

Capecchi’s interpretation of the Scarpia-like figure of Belsenza was 
bewildering. One moment it was satisfyingly evil and sinister, the next sheer 
caricature. It was obviously well studied, yet what was the message he was 
trying to convey? His pleasant light baritone could not dominate, and for 
much of his monologue he was literally inaudible. Giuditta Mazzoleni looked 
beautiful as Vanessa and drew the maximum from her fiendishly difficult 
music both in the duet with Aldo in the first act and the renunciation scene 
in the church. Gabriella Carturan was adequate in the role of a routine 
operatic bohemian girl. 

A special word of praise is due to the producer. There were eleven 
changes of scenery. A fortress has to rise suddenly, towering in a morning 
mist. From the bridge of a ship a volcano appears on the horizon. A small 
and mysterious vessel passes across a lonely sea. All these technical difficulties 
were overcome with realism and conviction. 

Gianfranco Rivoli conducted with fire and emotion, handling the score 
with an almost maternal affection. Patrick Turnbull 

In the grand days of the Monte Carlo opera, when the Patti 
or Melba or Sembrich performances were done, there would be a return to 
operetta for Easter. The Monte Carlo season is a shadow of its former self 
now, but the operas are still cast grandly and internationally, and again 
there was operetta for Easter—a Fledermaus led by Teresa Stich-Randall, 
Hendrikus Rootering, Poell and Kunz. It was Stich-Randall’s first Rosalinde 
in German (and first since she left America). The sheer beauty of her tone, 
coupled to a natural sense of fun, made her most successful in the unex- 
pected role: she showed a new turn of vivacity. The Adele was Hanny 
Steffek (deputizing for Streich), a dear little bundle of a soubrette. Rootering 
is a Munich Gartnerplatz Theatre tenor with easy charm. Karl Terkal, 
Alfred, was a heavyweight in the first act, and something of a stodge all 
through. Kunz (Frank) first-rate, Poell (Falke) dull, Cora Canne-Meijer 
(Orlofsky) adequate. If the Fledermaus cidn’t sparkle into life with this team, 
the fault was partly the dead Monte Carlo audience’s: thickly assumed 
Viennese, Russian and Hungarian accents were wasted on them, when the 
German text was going for nothing; partly Georg Sebastien’s, who raced 
too much of it along with a hectic vivacity as if accompanying a silent film, 
and chiefly the complete failure of the intendant-producer, Maurice Besnard, 
to make anything at all of the Orlofsky party. The chorus just stood, lined 
up against the scenery: such production would never pass muster in Ilford 
or Palmer’s Green and Southgate; André Levasseur’s décors were a dis- 
appointment: a pretty first act, and a very pretty prison, but miserable clothes 
and an undistinguished set for the middle act. AP. 


PORTUGAL 

Lisbon. San Carlos. For Gluck’s Orfeo the French edition adapted for 
contralto voice was used, with several ballet sequences omitted and, in re- 
version to the principle adopted for the original Paris production of 1744, 
the chorus accommodated in the orchestra pit. The production was mainly 
moulded on classical lines but one backstage tableau presented behind a 
gauze curtain recalled, with its vivid colours, a modern painting of fishing 
folk gazing out to sea; this made a welcome change from the seemingly endless 
muddle of movement provided by the indifferent local ballet group. Rita Gorr 
as Orphée sang this serenely beautiful music with genuine feeling and con- 
viction. Her expressive movements seemed so masculine and to stem so 
naturally from within, that only an abrupt feminine head movement here 
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Rita Gorr as Orphée, in Lisbon 


and there broke the spell of complete 
conviction. And what Orphée could 
have resisted the physical charm and 
ethereal voice of Teresa Stich-Ran- 
dall’s Euridice? 

Unfortunately, an otherwise first- 
class performance of Tristan und 
Isolde was ruined by the wooden and 
wobbly Tristan of Bernd Aldenhoff. 
Birgit Nilsson in superb voice was 
ably accompanied by Grace Hoffman 
as Brangine; Paul Schéffler remains a 
venerable Kurwenal, and Gottlob 
Frick is a memorable King Mark. The 
first Lisbon performance of Wozzeck 
was heralded by a burst of publicity— 
lecture recitals and broadcasts of 
gramophone records were organized. 
As the two scheduled performances 
were sold out, members of the Young 
People’s Music Society were allowed 
to attend a dress rehearsal. A great 
deal of enthusiasm before—and a 
modicum after—sums up audience re- 
action. A sound production (Oscar Luis Mendes 
Walleck) was enlivened by Alfredo Furiga’s finely conceived stage sets; special 
praise is due to the contribution by the National Orchestra under the Portu- 
guese conductor Pedro de Freitas Branco. The cast included Albrecht Peter, 
Gerda Lammers, Hasso Eschert and Fritz Linke. Richard Crowther 


SWITZERLAND 


Berne. The Tale of Tsar Saltan had its first Swiss performance in the 
Théftre Municipal, expertly conducted by Niklaus Aesbacher and produced 
by Hans Zimmermann. The opera shows an originality of conception that 
must have been sensational in its day, but also certain romantic elements 
that now seem very dated. At least one scene of Tsar Saltan is very striking 








example of the use in opera of symphonic means to give dramatic life to 
an invisible character! Rimsky-Korsakov has drawn abundantly on his 
country’s vast treasury of foik music; and it is surprising to find that 
Stravinsky later also borrowed a number of themes for his Firebird and 
Petrushka, Tsar Saltan was given a highly satisfying performance. 


Marcel Sénéchaud 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Ljubljana. The new production of Eugen Onegin was not quite up to 
the standard one associates with this company. It is difficult to say where the 
weakness lay. Vanda Gerloviceva and Gaspar Dermota, Tatiana and Lensky, 
sang well, and the company has no better Gremin than Ladko Korosec—and 
they have four to choose from! The parts of Onegin and Olga were well 
taken by Marcel Ostasevski and Boza Glavakova. Bogo Leskovic’s conduct- 
ing, however, was poor. 

Zagreb. Madama Butterfly is one of the most successful productions this 
season in Zagreb. Pinkerton is one of Zunec’ best roles and lately we have 
had a chance to compare him with Josip Sutei, who also sings well, but 
with a more restrained style. His partner was Vanda Zistler from Saraievo, 
who has a clear, powerful voice, and easily outsang Sutej in the duet. Alau- 
povic again sang Sharpless, and I was disappointed to notice a wobble in his 
voice. He is young and has a fine voice, but too many radio and stage 
appearances seem to be straining it. The set is charming. William Marshall 
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Summer Festivals, 1959 


Bayreuth. July 23 to August 30. 
Der fliegende Hollander. Conductor Sawallisch. 
Leonie Rysanek, Res Fischer, Jon Vickers/Wolfgang Windgassen, George 
London, Josef Greindl. 
Die Meistersinger. Conductor Klemperer. 
Elisabeth Griimmer, Rudolf Schock/Windgassen, Otto Wiener, Greindl, 
Karl Schmitt-Walter/Toni Blankenheim. 
Parsifal. Conductor Knappertsbusch. 
Regine Crespin/Martha Médl, Hans Beirer, Eberhard Wachter, Greindl/ 
Jerome Hines, Blankenheim. 
Lohengrin. Conductor to be announced. 
Griimmer, Rita Gorr/Astrid Varnay, Sandor Konya, Ernest Blanc, Theo 
Adam/Franz Craas. 
Tristan und Isolde. Conductor Sawallisch. 
Birgit Nilsson, Grace Hoffman, Windgassen, Hines. 


Edinburgh. August 23 to September 12 
The Royal Opera House Company from Stockholm at the King’s Theatre. 
Un Ballo in Maschera. August 24, 29, September 4, 12 
Aase Nordmo-Loevberg, Birgit Nordin, Kerstin Meyer, Ragnar Rulfung, 
Ingvar Wixell, Arne Tyren, Bo Lundberg. Conductor Sixten Ehrling; 
producer Géran Gentele. 
Rigoletto. August 25, 27, September 1, 9, 11 
Margreta Hallin, Kerstin Meyer, Nicolai Gedda/Jussi Bjoerling, Hugo 
Hasslo, Arne Tyren. Conductor Fausto Cleva; producer Bengt Petersen. 
Die Walkiire. August 26, 28, 31; September 2, 7 
Birgit Nilsson, Aase Nordmo-Loevberg, Kerstin Meyer, Set Svanholm, 
Sigurd Bjoerling, Leon Bjoerker. Conductor Sixten Ehrling; producer 
Bengt Petersen. 
Aniara (Blomdahl). September 3, 5 
Kjerstin Dellert, Anders Naslund, Margreta Hallin, Arne Tyren. Con- 
ductor Sixten Ehrling; producer Géran Gentele. 
Wozzeck. September 8, 10 
Elisabeth Séderstrém/Kjerstin Dellert, Erik Saeden/Anders Naslund, 
Arne Tyren. Conductor Sixten Ehrling, producer Géran Gentele. 


Salzburg. 26 July to 31 August. 
Die Zauberflote. July 27, August 1, 7, 18, 26 (Festspielhaus). 
Lisa della Casa, Erika Kéth, Graziella Sciutti, Leopold Simoneau, Walter 
Berry, Kurt Béhme, Hans Hotter. Conductor Georg Szell. 
Il Mondo della Luna. July 28, August 9, 16, 23 (Landestheater). 
Anneliese Rothenberger, Cora Canne Meijer, Cesare Curzi, Oskar 
Czerwenka, Ferry Gruber, Ernst Gutstein. Conductor Bernhard Conz. 
Cosi fan tutte. July 28, August 9, 16, 23 (Residenz). 
Irmgard Seefried, Sciutti, Christa Ludwig, Nicolai Gedda, Rolando Pan- 
erai, Giorgio Tozzi. Conductor Karl Bohm. 
Orfeo. August 5, 10, 15, 22, 27 (Felsenreitschule). 
Giulietta Simionato, Sena Jurinac, Anna Moffo. Conductor Herbert von 
Karajan. 
Die schweigsame Frau. August 8, 14, 20, 25, 29 (Festspielhaus). 
Hilde Giiden, Pierrette Alarie, Georgine von Milinkovic, Hetty 
Pliimacher, Fritz Wunderlich, Hermann Prey, Hotter, Karl Dénch, Alois 
Pernerstorfer, Josef Knapp. Conductor Karl Békm. 
Julietta (Erbse) (world premiére) (Festspielhaus). August 17, 24, 28. 
Rita Streich, Elisabeth Héngen, Sieglinde Wagner, Gerhard Stolze, 
Walter Berry, Erich Majkut, Pernerstorfer. Conductor Antal Dorati. 
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Obituary 
Bella Fortner-Halbaerth, dramatic soprano, died in Berlin, in January; 
she was 73. For many years she was a member of the Duisburg Opera. She 
sang Senta and Kundry at Covent Garden in 1930. 
Paul Seebach, for many years leading bass at the Schwerin Opera, died 
there on February 12. He was 79. 


Selma von Scheidt, Kammersingerin and Pensioner of the Deutsches 
National Theater, Weimar, died at the end of March. 

Edward Johnson, the famous Canadian tenor, and from 1935-50 General 
Manager of the Metropolitan in New York, died in Ottawa on April 19. 
He was 80. He studied in Florence under Lombardi and made his début as 
Edoardo di Giovanni at Padua in 1912, in the title role of Andrea Chénier. 
He then was engaged by Emma Carelli for the Costanzi in Rome, where he 
was heard in a number of roles including Dick Johnson and Don Carlos. At 
La Scala between 1914 and 1918 he sang Parsifal, Loge, and leading roles in 
the premiéres of Alfano’s L’Ombra di Don Giovanni and Pizzetti’s Fedra. 
In Rome in 1919 he was the first European Rinuccio and Luigi. He appeared 
in Chicago 1919-21, and from 1922-34 was one of the leading 
tenors at the Metropolitan, where he was admired as Pelléas, Roméo, Sadko, 
Avito, and in a number of American operas including Deems Taylor's 
Peter Ibbetson. His only appearance at Covent Garden was with the B.N.O.C. 
when ive sang as a guest artist in Faust opposite Melba. Beecham, however, 
invited him to sing Pelléas for the 1937 coronation season; unfortunately he 
was unabie to do so. He was made a C.B.E. in 1935; his daughter is the wife 
of the Canadian High Commissioner in London. 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


Complete Recordings 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti), with Roberta Peters (Lucia) Miti’ 
Truccato Pace (Alisa), Jan Peerce (Edgardo), Philip Maero (Enrico), Giorgio 
Tozzi (Raimondo), Piero di Palma (Arturo) Mario Carlin (Normanno). 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Rome Opera House. Erich Leinsdorf. RCA. 
16056-7. 

Despite many fine moments provided by both Roberta Peters and Jan 
Peerce, this set is quite spoiled for me by the overloud recording, the plaving 
of the orchestra. and the almost impossibly fast tempi adopted by Leinsdorf. 
The conductor pleads that he has restudied the score and had all the parts 
recopied. In addition he rescored much of the work, giving the double bass 
parts to the cellos in order ‘to clarify the harmonic structure.’ Another case 
of knowing better than the composer! Would a German or Austrian con- 
ductor take the same liberties with Mozart, Wagner or Strauss? I doubt it. 
But Italian opera is good game for anything, I suppose. Many of the big 
moments are played loudly, noisily and fast. And the brass and percussion 
behave throughout as if they were playing in Gdtterda4mmerung, so the singers 
are overwhelmed as well as being rushed off their feet. 

Roberta Peters, whom many of us remember with affection from her 
Bohemian Girl appearances at Covent Garden in 1951, has developed into a 
very good lyric-coloratura—readers may remember her attractive recital re- 
leased a year or so ago. Her Lucia may lack those tragic overtones we have 
come to expect from Callas, and indeed from Joan Sutherland. But she makes 
an appealing heroine, always pleasant to the ear. Peerce gives a highly satis- 
factory account of Edgardo’s role, a part he has been singing with great 
success in New York for the last fifteen or more years. He sings with style 
and vigour, and does not clutter up the part with overdoses of Italian emotion 
as do some other tenors we might name. Philip Maero is a very ordinary 
Enrico; but Tozzi makes a fine resonant Raimondo. The smaller roles are 
adequate. 
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I hope Decca will consider issuing a Highlights disc of this performance, 
for then one could have the best of Peters and Peerce, without having to buy 
what is after all a rather unsatisfactory set. The new Callas-Tagliavini set 
conducted by Serafin should appear before long. 


LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli), with Zinka Milanov (Gioconda), Rosalind 
Elias (Laura), Belen Amparan (La Cieca), Giuseppe di Stefano (Enzo), 
Leonard Warren (Barnaba), Plinio Clabassi (Alvise), and Fernando Valentini, 
Giacomo Contini, and Virgilio Carbonari. Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Fernando Previtali, RCA SB 2027-30 
(Stereophonic). 


Had we lived with Milanov’s Gioconda for the last twenty years, as 
have American audiences, then we would obviously have welcomed this set 
with open arms. Here we can only listen to it with open ears, and what we 
hear is for the most part an indication of how very great a Gioconda 
Milanov was when in her prime. Now the voice frankly does sound tired, 
and many of the high notes are difficult for her. Yet there are moments of 
great beauty,. and the ‘Suicidio’ is quite outstanding. The great dramatic 
moments that Callas makes so much of in her Cetra set do not seem to bring 
out much temperament in Milanov. 


We have heard a lot about the beautiful and promising young Rosalind 
Elias. Here she sings prettily, no more, and gives a very negative kind of 
performance of the jealous, passionate Laura. Far more impressive are the 
almost Erda-like tones produced by Belen Amparan as La Cieca. 


By far the most exciting singing in the set comes from Di Stefano, in 
excellent voice, who makes a rich voiced and pleasant sounding Enzo—surely 
the best since Gigli. Warren’s voice, like Milanov’s, is no longer the instru- 
ment it was in the 1940s, and he displays some unsteadiness in his top notes. 
Barnaba can hardly be called a subtle role, and Warren sings it in bluff and 
bullying manner. Yet surely De Luca was able to make it sound rather less 
melodramatic and better written than this? Clabassi has hardly the stature 
vocally or dramatically to make much of Alvise. 


Previtali gives a good if unimaginative reading of the score, and the 
orchestral playing and choral work are good; but the stereophonic effects are 
not particularly remarkable. 


MEFISTOFELE (Boito), with Renata Tebaldi (Margherita), Floriana Cavalli 
(Elena), Mario del Monaco (Faust), Cesare Siepi (Mefistofele), Lucia Danieli 
(Martha and Pantalis), Piero di Palma (Wagner and Nereo). Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Tullio Serafin. DECCA 
LXT 5487-9 (Monophonic); SXL 2094-6 (Stereophonic). 


While this set is preferable to the mutilated version on HMV under 
Gui, it is far from being perfect. Siepi is a good Mefistofele; he sings the 
music well enough, and if he does not possess the dramatic qualities of 
Christoff, he certainly draws an individual picture of the title role. Tebaldi 
is perfection as Margherita, and sings with the most glorious and opulent 
tones I have heard from her for a long time. A pity she is partnered by Del 
Monaco, for this role calls for a suave !yric tenor such as Gigli was in his 
young days, and the elegant Malipiero in the 1930s. Del Monaco does try 
to give the impression of youthful ardour in the first encounter with Mar- 
gherita, but. on the whole he sings so loudly that I doubt whether even the 
sleeping draught that Mefistofele so obligingly furnished for Margherita’s 
mother would have been sufficient to have kept that worthy lady asleep dur- 
ing his declaration of love for her daughter. Floriana Cavalli is a routine 
Helen of Troy and Di Palma and Danieli very good in their small roles. 
Tullio Serafin shapes the whole thing with a masterful hand and is amply 
rewarded by the excellent orchestra and chorus. 


All the three sets reviewed above have libretti with new English trans- 
lations by Peggie Cochrane, which I commend to all purchasers of the 
records. It is essential to know what is being sung. 
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OTELLO (Verdi), with Herva Nelli (Desdemona), Nan Merriman (Emilia), 

Ramon Vinay (Otello), Giuseppe Valdengo (Iago), Virgilio Assandri (Cassio) 

~ 8 — (Lodovico), N.B.C, Orchestra and Chorus. Toscanini. RCA. 
16093-5, 


Decca did not wait long before re-issuing the wonderful Toscanini Otello 
previously available on HMV ALP 1090-2. The transfers and surfaces sound 
rather better to my ears, and it is worth while playing this set through stereo 
equipment. For the rest this still remains, as I wrote when I originally re- 
viewed the performance five years ago, ‘exquisite, intense, full-blooded as 
the mood of the moment requires’. 


THE CUNNING LITTLE VIXEN (Janacek), with Rudolf Asmus (The 
Forester), Kveta Belanova (his wife), Vaclav Halir (The Parson and The 
Badger), Antonin Volava (The Schoolmaster), Josef Vojta (Pasek, the Inn- 
keeper), Milada Cadikovicova (his wife), Jiri Joran (Harasta), Hana Lebedova 
(Pepik), Vera Cupalova (Frantik), Hana Béhmova (The Vixen), Libuse 
Domaninska (The Fox), Ludmila Hanzalikova (The Dog), Slavka Prochazkova 
(The Rooster), Helena Tattermuschova (Chocholka, the hen) and Members of 
the Kiihn Children’s Chorus, with the Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theatre. Vaclav Neumann. SUPRAPHON LPV 453-4. 


At last we are to hear the Vixen at Sadler’s Wells, it is promised, and 
enthusiastic travellers’ tales from Germany and Czechoslovakia can yield to 
first hand enjoyment. A few years ago England had never seen a Janacek 
opera; by 1961 almost all of his operatic output will have been staged in 
London—Katya Kabanova, Jenufa, The Cunning Little Vixen, From the House 
of the Dead and The Macropulos Case. Of the others, Sarka and The Begin- 
ning of a Romance can well languish; The Excursions of Mr Broucek is very 
much a local joke, and rather a dated one, though it has some beautiful music 
in it; and Osud (Fate) is a borderline case. Meanwhile, this recording, admir- 
ably conducted by Vaclav Neumann, is an excellent preparation. Like all 
Janacek’s operas, it is concise and fits snugly onto two records in an album. 
A libretto will soon follow; meanwhile I append a note of the action. 

The story is taken from a series of newspaper sketches by Rudolf 
Tesnohlidek, and strung together in a loosely constructed narrative telling of 
the vixen who comes to signify so much to the human beings who live on the 
fringe of her wood. Above all, it is the Ranger who is fascinated by her. He 
captures her and takes her home, where she languishes tethered to a kennel 
and repelling the advances of his dog (a wonderfully sleazy spaniel in Felsen- 
stein’s miraculous production). She incites the hens to revolt (ingenious music 
here—Janacek used to listen closely to his own hens and knew each one’s 
clucks and chortles). But like Bluebeard’s wives in Maeterlinck, the poor sillies 
are more perturbed by the thought of freedom and its hazards than by their 
present harem slavery; so the vixen lures the cock within range and kills him. 
She is punished (not harshly, by the Ranger), and then manages to escape. 
Act 2 opens with her evicting an old badger from his earth and settling herself 
in. We now move to the human scene. The Ranger and the Schoolmaster are 
drinking in the inn. Staggering home, the Schoolmaster sees the image of his 
beloved, the elusive village girl Terynka; but it is the little vixen hiding behind 
a sunflower. She herself now finds a husband, and to an ecstatic chorus of 
woodland rejoicing they are married by the clerkly woodpecker. In Act 3, 
Harasta meets the Ranger with news that he now is to marry Terynka, warning 
him also that he has found the body of a hare, probably a fox’s victim. The 
Ranger sets his traps. Meanwhile, the vixen has produced a family of cubs. 
They come upon the Ranger’s simple trap; Harasta appears with a knapsack 
of poultry, and while the vixen entices him away, her cubs attack the food. 
But the angry Harasta fires his gun, and the vixen falls dead. Back in the inn, 
the Ranger learns of Terynka’s marriage to Harasta, and with a heavy heart 
he hears of the fine new fox-skin muff she wore. Sadly, he sets off through his 
forest. Times are changing, he feels: Terynka, the girl who fascinated them 
all, is wed and moving away from the village; the world is growing old and 
he along with it. He rests in a clearing, the sun slanting down on him, and 
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falls into a doze. The wood stirs, living and unchanged; and as he sees a little 
cub with the same face as the well-remembered vixen, he consoles himself 
deeply with the truth that Nature, infinitely renewable, has no end in Death. 
It is with a rapturous affirmation of renewed joy and faith in Life that he lies 
back in his forest, at peace. 

These closing pages are among the most ecstatic Janacek ever wrote, and 
we have in Rudolf Asmus an artist who can respond to them with his whole 
being. The Czech language, so consonantal and harsh in print, becomes a 
wonderfully flexible instrument in his interpretation of Janacek’s speech 
cadences; when the libretto is available, no one will surely wish for translation, 
so deeply are music and language here wedded. Asmus has that comfortable 
sense of infinite depth which marks the best Slavonic basses; but it is a con- 
trolled, beautifully focused voice used at the behest of great artistry. It is he 
who has the finest music—or rather, he shares it with nature, for the opening 
evocation of the sunlit wood, the warm air dancing with insects and the forest 
creatures stirring and fumbling about their business, is a tone-picture of 
breathtaking beauty. This is Janacek at his most concentrated, most laconic— 
only From the House of the Dead has a wilder abruptness—but once we have 
the ring of the music it catches in the imagination like a burr. Brief as the 
phrases are, again and again they will take flight in a curve of memorable 
grace. The remainder of the large cast are excellent. Hana Boéhmova as the 
vixen is particularly good—how haunting are her sad little howls as she lies 
tied to the farmyard kennel, or her two long, shy notes that accept the fox’s 
love (after a fine display of bridal hysterics). The chorus recording is poor, 
as often with Supraphon. But otherwise the company deserves our congratu- 
lations and thanks. J.W. 


CAPRICCIO (Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Countess), Christa 
Ludwig (Clairon), Anna Moffo (Italian soprano), Nicolai Gedda (Flamand), 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Olivier), Hans Hotter (La Roche), Eberhard 
Waechter (The Count), Rudolf Christ (Monsieur Taupe), Dermot Troy (Italian 
tenor), Karl Schmitt-Walter (Major-Domo), Wolfgang Sawallisch (A Servant). 
Philharmonia Orchestra. Wolfgang Sawallisch, COLUMBIA 33CX 1600-2, 


Just as the Decca Rheingold reviewed last month makes for perfect 
‘opera at home’, so does this performance of Strauss’s ‘conversation piece’— 
not least because Capriccio is just that. It demands the utmost concentration 
with a libretto, so that those whose German is either rudimentary or non- 
existent can really get all there is to be got from this brilliant piece. Walter 
Legge’s translation is first rate, one of the best of its kind, and is essential to 
the enjoyment of the set. 

This opera has been discussed more than adequately in our pages. I will 
therefore merely confine myself to some remarks about the performance under 
Sawallisch, which is Strauss in rather the Kempe line. In other words, wonder- 
fully refined clear playing, beautifully controlled, but lacking the warmth that 
Strauss wanted. 

Schwarzkopf’s Countess is a triumph. She is in glorious voice, and sings 
the music beautifully. Her pointing of the words and characterization mark 
this out as one of her most finely realised interpretations. Christa Ludwig’s 
Clairon is warm and likewise well characterised; and the young Waechter’s 
Count is sung in a truly aristocratic manner. Gedda and Fischer-Dieskau as 
the protagonists in the argument ‘words and music’ both sing like poets and 
musicians. Hotter’s La Roche is disappointing. He sounds as if he finds the 
music a little difficult and is apt to sing with unfocused tones in the great 
monologue (he was incidentally the Olivier of the premiére in Munich in 
1942). Anna Moffo’s Italian soprano !acks sufficient characterization but 
Dermot Troy makes a good shot at the Italian tenor. It’s odd to hear Karl 
Schmitt-Walter as the Major Domo, when virtually every post-war perform- 
ance of the work one has attended has featured him as the Count! I have 
already spoken of Sawallisch’s reading of the score. It only remains to say 
that the Philharmonia Orchestra play this exquisite score with beautiful 
tone and understanding. 
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Opera Diary 


Coliseum: Die Fledermaus (April 16 and 17) 

Sadler’s Wells came to the West End with a production of Die 
Fledermaus that is spectacular, stylish, sparkling with charm and spirit, 
conceived throughout with imagination and intelligence. Of course it has 
not the distinction of a Schumann/Lehmann/Tauber, or Schwarzkopf; 
Gedda/Kunz performance ; but it compares more than favourably with 
most of the operetta performances I have seen in Germany or Austria. 

The curtain goes up during the final pages of the Overture, on a 
highly attractive street scene. Alfred is observing Rosalinde’s window ; 
Falke, the motivator of the action, reconnoitres the first act of the 
comedy he is planning. Then the whole stage revolves to disclose the 
prettiest of salons, and there is Marion Studholme, attractive, nimble, 
sweet of voice, as an altogether captivating Adele. Through the open 
window Alfred’s celebrated high A rings freely from the throat of 
Rowland Jones. Victoria Elliott comes on as a Rosalinde filled with 
character, fully in command of her role. Alexander Young is an Eisen- 
stein who does not miss a point. 

It is delightful, animated, pointfully inventive, not fussed up with 
action for action’s sake. Wendy Toye’s production is a brilliant piece of 
work. The finesse and style of the playing is to be remarked not only in 
principals, but right through the chorus and dancers. The entrances and 
actions, groups and patterns, are an unfailing pleasure. Detail is minute, 
and always effective. For example, that delivery of a dress-box to the 
Eisenstein’s door is not an irrelevant bit of producer’s filling-in: for 
later that night Rosalinde must appear in a dress that her husband has 
never seen. The lavishness continues. In the Orlofsky villa the great 
Coliseum stage swings round again, from an ante-room to a vast stair- 
cased ballroom, where Miss Toye, who is also choreographer of the show, 
puts her petits rats through a marvellously witty and clever ballet. 
In the finale, we swivel from the 
prison governor’s office to the 
courtyard of the prison where all 
the company has assembled (and 
this is the first time I have known 
the final ensemble not be an un- 
gainly squash). 

James Bailey’s six scenes and 
glamorous sequence of costumes 
are showy and unfailingly apt, and 
all the singers move in them and 
wear them with style. Anna Pollak 
is a superbly bored and elegant 


Adele (Marion Studholme) demon- 
strates her theatrical possibilities to 
Frank (Frederick Sharp) in Act 3 
of ‘Die Fledermaus’ 
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*‘ Die Fledermaus’ at the Coliseum 


Above, A scene from Act 3 with Gerald Davies (Alfred), Deirdree Thurlow 
(Ida), Eric Shilling (Frank), June Bronhill (Adele), Joan Stuart (Rosa- 
linde), Howell Glynne (Frosch), Raimund Herincx (Falke), Peter Grant 
(Eisenstein) ; below, the Ball at the Villa Orlofsky with Anna Pollak 
(Orlofsky), Raimund Herincx (Falke), Victoria Elliott (Rosalinde), 
Frederick Sharp (Frank). 








Orlofsky. John Heddle Nash and Frederick Sharp, Falke and Frank, play 
with fine aplomb. Howell Glynne enacts Frosch’s short scene with a comic 
mastery that makes him, in this respect, the Lablache of our day. 
Operetta should always be sung well within strength. In the second-night 
cast we had a Senta as Rosalinde, a Lucia as Adele ; and so June Bron- 
hill, in the latter role, could spin out the coloratura with easy confidence, 
and play with the roulades of ‘Spiel ich die Unschuld von Lande’ in a 
wittily characterizing way. Generalizing roughly, one might say that this 
cast sang better than the opening team, but spoke and acted slightly less 
well. Joan Stuart, the alternate Rosalinde, has a warm voice with an 
attractive touch of lusciousness to it, but does not yet command Miss 
Elliott’s sense of comedy-timing. The second Eisenstein, Peter Grant, has 
plenty of confidence, but approaches his part more like a musical-comedy 
than an opera tenor. 

The words of Christopher Hassall’s fluent and witty new English 
version are remarkably clear; even in the vast Coliseum the operetta 
comes across with spirit ; the orchestral playing is distinctly good ; and in 
particular Vilem Tausky phrases the ‘Duidu’ ensemble so meltingly as to 
bring the house down. What he needs now is slightly more bounce and 
sparkle and lilt in the rhythms. Some of the heady ensembles require 
more impetus, and some of the vocal phrases should be more shapely, 
tauter. No doubt this will all come, as the operetta continues to run. A.P. 


Covent Garden: The Magic Flute (April 18) 

Mozart’s opera returned for its second spell in the repertory this 
season with Rudolf Kempe in charge. The performance was notable for 
orchestral playing of rare quality. While seeming to do little more than 
glance occasionally at his players, and now and again fashion just one 
limb of a phrase, Mr Kempe inspired them to produce beautiful tone and 
shapely phrasing. The balance was ideal. The woodwind was always 
audible. The sustained wind chorus of the ‘three gentle spirits’ passage 
in the first quintet, the deep-toned, grave, smooth support for ‘O Isis 
and Osiris’, the light-fingered accompaniment to Monostatos’s air, really 
sounding ‘as if from the distance’—again and again one felt that one had 
never heard the score treated so beautifully. Mr Kempe was particularly 
responsive to the colour changes of the orchestration: one heard new 
magic in, for example, the accompaniment for flutes and horns in the 
second quintet ; and thrilled to the clarinets’ entry in the allegretto of the 
Armed Men scene. 

All that is noble, grave and lyrical in the work was superlatively well 
realized. The whole of the Armed Men and Trial scene was magnificent. 
The dialogue with the Sprecher would have been, had James Pease learnt 
to utter the phrases as if he were saying something to Tamino, not merely 
making ripe sounds. What was missing from this reading was high spirits, 
the sense of fun. The playing for the comedy scenes was graceful, often 
lovely, but lacking in humour. Visually the production seemed as 
dispiriting as ever. It was better to listen and not look. But the singers— 
the regular cast in the main—had evidently taken new heart from the 
conductor. The new Queen of Night, Eva Maria Rogner, negotiated her 
music well enough, but seemed unaware that it meant anything. AP. 
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Covent Garden, Don Carlos (April 22 and May 4) 

Last year Covent Garden’s Don Carlos won world-wide acclaim, and 
deservedly so; and so this revival was keenly awaited by most opera 
goers. The work still looks magnificent, even if the lighting did not 
behave itself perfectly—and was more use made of the spot-light in 
Visconti’s absence? In any case the great producer was not on hand to 
give the work that final polish it had last year, and on the first night a 
certain excitement was lacking in a lot of what happened on the stage 
in the first two acts. In any case, Visconti or no Visconti, that Auto-da-fé 
scene will never be really satisfactory until there are twice as many people 
on the stage both to see and hear—for the chorus sounds miserably thin 
at this point. With a lesser person than Giulini in the pit there might have 
been disaster here. The Italian conductor could obviously have done with 
more rehearsal, and there were some slips and untidy playing on the 
first night. But on May 4 however all was under perfect control, and | 
have rarely heard the Covent Garden Orchestra play so magnificently— 
the string tone was reminiscent of the kind of playing Toscanini alone 
could elicit, and there was much lovely playing in the opening to Acts 
4 and 5. On this occasion too, the co-ordination between the pit and the 
back stage music, which had not been all one could have wished for on 
the first night, could not have been better. 

Giulini was the only Italian present on this occasion, for the two 
major cast changes, Geraint Evans for Gobbi and Grace Hoffman for 


Boris Christoff as King Philip ; Geraint Evans as the Marquis of Posa, 
in a scene from Act 2 of ‘Don Carlos’ 


Donald Southern 











Barbieri, eliminated the two Italian vocalists from the cast, though 
Christoff of course has come to be looked on as Italian by adoption. 
Grace Hoffman’s Eboli had been planned, Geraint Evans’s Posa was 
almost a last minute assumption. Miss Hoffman gave us no cause for 
worry, her voice was fully capable of coping with the top notes in 
Eboli’s role, and she certainly let herself go in ‘O don fatale’. The ‘Veil 
Song’ on the first night was somewhat tentatively sung—better on May 4; 
on both evenings she contributed much to the Garden Scene and to the 
Act 4, scene 1 quartet; but there was an overall lethargy about much 
she did, which obviously comes from singing lots of Wagner, and Verdi 
in German. 

Geraint Evans had a difficult task in following Gobbi. The Italian 
baritone is one of fhe few very great singing-actors of the day, and his 
aristocratic bearing, and natural ‘feel’ for words and phrases make him 
unique today. Yet in all truth, Geraint Evans’s singing, qua singing was, 
other than in Posa’s death scene, better than Gobbi’s, and his portrayal of 
the part if not so aristocratic or full of idealism, was fully valid on its 
own account. At the final performance John Shaw, stepping in at almost 
the last moment, gave a most creditable account of himself. Short of 
summoning a Bastianini, a Merrill or a Waechter, what other opera 
house could produce two such satisfactory Posas from its own ranks? 

Brouwenstijn was in superb form this year. Her singing of the short 
cavatina ‘Non pianger mia compagna’ in the second scene of Act 2 was 
exquisite ; and throughout both evenings she sang with a rich and beauti- 
ful tone. Her acting had more assurance than before, and she looked and 
moved well. While she might have her equals in this role, I can think of 
no one who would be better. Jon Vickers began shakily on the first night, 
and seemed to have trouble with his mezza-voce singing, but at the final 
performance he was at his very best, singing with firm rich tone, and 
rising to great heights in his scene with Elizabeth in Act 2. It was nice 
to have some of the cuts in the love music restored, especially as the 
closing duet as sung by Brouwenstijn and Vickers, gave us some of the 
best vocalism of the evening. 

What is there new to be said of the outstanding Philip of Christoff, 
except perhaps that vocally he was even better than last summer. The 
voice sounded richer and rounder. His ‘Ella giammai m’amd’ was a 
beautifully controlled bit of bel-canto singing. 

The supporting roles were well done, and once again Michael 
Langdon gave strength to the Grand Inquisitor scene. It was good to 
learn that once again there were excellent houses. H.D.R. 


Wigmore Hall: Tancredi (concert performance) (April 25) 

In New York, platform performances of unusual operas such as 
Medea, Anna Bolena and Il Pirata seem quite a common occurrence. 
It would be pleasant if the same thing could happen in London: though 
here we have the difficulty of finding a suitable hall, smaller than the 
Festival, but larger than the Wigmore. This concert performance of 
Rossini’s Tancredi, by four Sadler’s Wells singers, was a first step, which 
we hope may be followed by many others. The accompaniment was 
provided only by two pianos, but on them Gerald Gover and Tom 
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Donald Southern 
‘ Don Carlos’ at Covent Garden 


Above, A scene from Act 2, with Grace Hoffman as Eboli, and Gré 
Brouwenstijn as Elisabeth de Valois ; below, the Quartet in Act 4, with 
Christoff (Philip), Brouwenstijn (Elisabeth), Evans (Posa), Hoffman 
(Eboli) 








Hammond gave a vivid evocation of those two astounding orchestral 
introductions, to ‘Di tanti palpiti’, as Tancred’s boat glides to the beloved 
shore, and before ‘Dove son io’, descriptive of the wild, fierce place in 
which Tancred finds himself. I last heard this music in Florence (with 
Stich-Randall and Simionato), and vividly recalled the dramatic effect 
these passages make in the theatre. 

It was heartening to find how readily our singers are taking now to 
ottocento music. June Bronhill, as Amenaide, delivered her arias with 
splendid aplomb, throwing out intricate, confident and brilliant decora- 
tions to enhance their expressive effect. Patricia Johnson sang ‘Dolci 
d’amor parole’, the aria whose place was taken at the eleventh hour by 
‘Di tanti palpiti’, in marvellously beautiful tones, and with a perfect sense 
of phrasing: what a lovely voice this is! The other singers, Patricia 
Howard (who then took over the title role, while Miss Johnson became 
Isaura) and Alberto Remedios, were less striking, though able. We could 
compare the two airs, since Miss Howard gave us ‘Di tanti palpiti’ 
(certainly more ‘catchy’, but not indisputably superior). Mr Hammond, 
who provided a narrative, had conflated several editions, so that there 
was more detail in the accompaniment than any single vocal score could 
show. AP. 
Covent Garden: Tosca (April 29) 

Miss Leonie Rysanek is the most appealing Tosca we have seen at 
the Royal Opera. Toscas are not usually appealing. They are imperious, 
and dramatic, and move us by the intensity of their feeling. But Miss 
Rysanek’s approach to the role is quite different. It owes nothing to 
tradition: yet, astonishingly, it does not—except to those who are 
unwilling to view new readings of famous roles—seem necessarily to run 
counter to the drama or the score. Miss Rysanek would appear to have 
rethought the role in terms of her own personality: to imagine, if you 
like, how a gentle, well-mannered soprano singer would behave in such 
alarming predicaments. Consequently, it is in no way a ‘stagey’ assump- 
tion—at the opposite pole from, say, Miss Milanov’s, which is steeped in 
Tosca tradition. I do not wish to assess here the comparative merits of 
the two approaches: merely to suggest that Miss Rysanek gives both an 
unusual and an attractively sincere reading of the part. 

Some thought she was far too mild. She brings Tosca far closer than 
one would have guessed possible to Mimi and Cio-Cio-San. In the first 
act she is young, gentle. She loves Mario tenderly, not tigress-fashion ; 
she is as much hurt as angry when she recognizes the portrait of the 
Attavanti. The sudden violence of her outburst, ‘Tonight thou shalt not 
possess her’, actually shocks her. Many Toscas have such self-command 
that one feels they could polish off Scarpia without turning a hair. But 
Miss Rysanek’s bewilderment at being caught up, so suddenly, in events 
far from her experience is convincingly portrayed. ‘Quanto? ... Il 
prezzo!’ is not spat out. It is the desperate appeal of a trapped woman 
trying to restrain the despair which later pours out in ‘Vissi d’arte’. She 
is unusually moving as she endeavours to prepare herself for Scarpia’s 
embraces, before she notices the knife. In the last act she narrates the 
scene of Scarpia’s murder not with exultation, but almost as if it were a 
bad dream. The subsequent duet is infinitely tender. 
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This conception of the role is matched by a vocalization which 
surprised those who thought of Miss Rysanek primarily as the possessor 
of a shining, gorgeous upper register, not always perfectly in control. 
She has returned to Covent Garden a more highly finished artist in every 
way, with a new ‘depth’ in the colouring of her middle voice, more 
‘cover’, and a new delicacy, restraint and control. From her Elsa, her 
Chrysothemis, even her Egyptian Helen, one could never have deduced 
the subtlety of the Tosca she presented. One fault remains, a rhythmic 
sluggishness which results in some unshapely phrasing (particularly 
noticeable in ‘Vissi d’arte’). This is not a highly ‘theatrical’ performance, 
nor indeed, an overtly exciting one; but it makes sense, it is consistent, 
and most of the time very beautiful. 

Scarpia has long been one of Otakar Kraus’s best roles ; and on this 
occasion he delivered it with an authority, a command of fine detail, and 
an expressiveness of vocal inflexion that were deeply impressive. Moments 
of this performance—such as the sudden triumph with which he wheeled 
round on Tosca at ‘La é l’Angelotti—will remain in the memory as 
sharply as details of Stabile’s performance. It was a brilliant portrayal, 
and fitted very well with Miss Rysanek’s. Charles Craig’s Cavaradossi was 
more conventional, but thoroughly able, securely voiced and delivered. It 
seemed as if John Pritchard, who conducted, had not yet come to terms 
with his singers. His reading was of a heavy melodrama, with a vivid 
green spotlight on Scarpia’s motif, and much underlining. Given this 
approach, his execution was skilled and authoritative; but it did not 
always help the cast. (The beautiful lapping accompaniment to the final 
duet was exquisite, however.) The old settings (dating from 1900?) are 
still among the most handsome of the Covent Garden repertory. A.P. 





School and Society Performances 


National School of Opera (Morley College): Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck) April 8 

Other than some now forgotten performances at the Guildhall School of 
Music in the early 1900s under Walter Cummings, London has had to wait 
until 1959 before hearing this Gluck masterpiece—185 yeats after its Paris 
premiére! What a good operatic composer Gluck is. Again and again one is 
struck by his handling of dramatic incidents, his use of the chorus as an 
integral part of the drama, and his powerful, majestic and often moving music. 
One would think that such a work would need a full-scale opera house 
production to make its full effect; and possibly a large stage, orchestra and 
chorus, magnificent scenery and costumes, a great producer and conductor, 
and outstanding singers would make for a magnificent evening at Covent 
Garden. Yet this production by the National School of Opera (the erstwhile 
Opera School), was very good in most respects, and had in it one or two 
outstanding elements. Indeed, the standard of the performance was fully 
professional, and I am certain that many a provincial opera house in France 
or Germany could not produce so satisfactory a performance. 

The great thing that Joan Cross and Anne Wood impress on all their 
students is that music must come first, and that everything in opera springs 
from the music. Not only do their singers learn this, but also the other 
students, who may be destined to become producers, stage managers or any 
one of the many people who work in an opera house. Brian Way, a young 
American, is clearly a gifted producer, and there was a good deal to admire 
in his work both with chorus and soloists. The simple and dignified sets and 
costumes by Ralph Koltai, and the conducting of Leon Lovett were all of 
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There were two casts during the series of performances. On the first night 
the outstanding voice and figure on the stage was the Canadian bass-baritone, 
Victor Godfrey (who has since won the Kathleen Ferrier scholarship), and 
who surely has it in him to become one of the finest dramatic bass-baritones 
of our time. His Agamemnon was truly impressive. Elisabeth Hellawell was a 
rather insipid Iphigenia, Heather Begg a dominating, if not wholly classical- 
sounding Clytemnestra, and Kenneth Macdonald a lyric instead of heroic 
Achilles. H.D.R. 
John Lewis Opera Society, Don Procopio (Bizet) and Fortunio’s Song (Offen- 
bach) April 14. 

Where are the comic operas of today? Britten has given us Albert 
Herring, Berkeley his Dinner Engagement; Horowitz and Hopkins have 
attempted light pieces that make no artistic concessions; but perform- 
ances such as the John Lewis double bill awaken a double nostalgia—the 
intrinsic nostalgia-before-the-event, if one may so describe it, of Offenbach 
fiddling in the last of the sun while the Prussians neared the gates, and our 
own for the days when this sort of frothy comedy could be turned out for 
everyone’s enjoyment. The difficulty nowadays is clear enough: the language 
is mot universal currency any more. OPERA’s readers enjoy Strauss and 
Lehar, Offenbach and Lecocq as the lighter side of our opera-going. But the 
tired business men are no longer taking their secretaries to the light opera— 
they're all at My Fair Lady, which virtuosity of serving cannot disguise as 
being a dull dish musically. Sadler’s Wells’s new enterprise is a tremendously 
praiseworthy attempt at rebuilding the bridge to opera, at putting art back into 
entertainment, and I was delighted to find the audience on the night I went 
to Fledermaus talking in the overture, passing the chocolates and clapping 
each singer's first entry—enjoying themselves rather than admiring the piece. 
It is good news that the John Lewis company are trying to spur modern 
composers into action on their behalf. We are already in debt to them for 
putting on-a pair of little-known winners like these, and doing it so well. 
Only the orchestra disappointed badly; their mixed material defied Brian 
Priestman’s efforts at producing really bright, carelessly confident playing. 

Bizet’s youthful effort could still, when it was written (1858-9), survive 
by having a convention on which to fall back; it is this lack of operatic 
small-talk from which we suffer now. A good deal of the time we sense the 
benevolent presence of Rossini and Donizetti guiding the pen; and then 
suddenly Bizet will shake them off crossly with an idea that bursts from 
inside him. There is more than the well-learnt lesson of a clever child here: 
a young talent straining at the self-imposed Jeash and occasionally breaking 
free. All the same, it is natural that Bizet himself should afterwards have 
scorned his earlier manner completely, and have repudiated his first works 
so utterly as to make use of the better portions of them again: the famous 
Serenade from The Fair Maid of Perth makes its first (and to my mind 
superior) appearance here, magically scored with two cors anglais, mandolin 
and guitar. 

Peter Hemmings held the centre of the stage in the title role, and among 
a well-drilled cast, Betty Whites’s charmingly sung Bettina stood out. For 
Offenbach’s frolic—brimful of tunes that make My Fair Lady sound like 
hackwork banged out against the clock—Anthony Besch dashingly risked 
turning the Peter Jones theatre into a scale-model Bouffes-Parisiens. There 
was a swaggering entrance aria from Valerie Griffiths, whose principal boy 
verve held the piece together at one or two slack moments; some neatly 
caricatured buffo performances; spick and span décor; and a hilarious finish 
with the John Lewis grisettes shaking many a frilly leg, for all the world as 
if it was the Moulin Rouge that lay across Sloane Square instead of the 
Royal Court in all its social consciousness. J.W. 


Bristol Opera School: Der Wildschiitz (April 15-18) 

It did not detract from Bristol Opera School’s declared policy of staging 
operas outside the repertory of visiting professional companies that their 
choice for this year of Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz followed the Stuttgart 
State Opera’s Edinburgh Festival presentation of the work. In fact, the 
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Bristol production gained considerably from being in English, which gave 
full point, for example, to the rich comedy of the Countess—played here 
most convincingly as a sort of Teutonic Lady Bracknell—and her obsession 
with Sophocles. The singing of the principals was uniformly clear and forth- 
right in tone, although the Gretchen of 18 April (certain roles were duplicated 
on alternate nights) allowed a muffled delivery to mar her otherwise admir- 
ably coy portrayal of the part. Hubert Tucker’s Baculus, the irrepressible 
poaching schoolmaster of the title, was an outstanding buffo characterisation, 
marked with a delicious sense of timing. The chorus, though vocally un- 
flagging in enthusiasm, tended to move about the stage, as often with non- 
professionals, in a series of stilted one-eye-on-the-conductor manceuvres. They 
should have studied how expertly the Count and Baron managed to take part 
lad celebrated Act 2 Quintet, at the same time simulating a game of 
illiards. 

Kenneth Mobbs conducted with an amiable facility and flexible control 
of tempo. Conductor and producer (Kathleen Beer) contrived between them 
some imaginative touches: it was a brilliant stroke to have the Baroness’s 
maid set off her disguise as a student to perfection by making an exit non- 
chalantly whistling something suspiciously like ‘Gaudeamus igitur.’ 

Roger Carpenter 





Questions and Answers 


Could you please furnish details of the sopranos Maria Nemeth and Gina 
Cigna. M. Hoyle. Bristol. 

Maria Nemeth, the Hungarian soprano, was born in March 1899. She 
was a leading member of the Vienna State Opera 1925-42, and still lives in 
Vienna. Her dramatic soprano voice of great flexibility suited her to roles 
like Constanze and Queen of the Night, as well as Turandot (which she sang 
at Covent Garden in 1931), Aida and Donna Anna. 

Gina Cigna, originally Sens, was born in Paris in 1904. She studied to 
be a pianist in Paris, and then turned to singing. Her teachers included 
Storchio, Darclée, and Russ. Début Scala, 1928 as Genoveffa Sens, as Freia. 
Leading Italian dramatic soprano from 1933-48, when a motor accident forced 
her to retire. Sang at Covent Garden 1933, 6, 7, and 9 as Elizabeth de Valois, 
Marguerite (Berlioz), Tosca, Aida, and Leonora. Her most famous roles were 
Gioconda, Aida, and Norma. 


Could you please give me some information about the post-war activities of 
Franz Voelker, Margarete Teschemacher, and Max Lorenz. Ian Gillis, Weston 
super Mare. 

Voelker, for many years an admired member of the Berlin State Opera, 
and remembered for his Bayreuth and Covent Garden appearances in the 
1930s, sang at the Munich Opera from 1945-9, since when he has been living 
in retirement. Margarete Teschemacher, former member of the Dresden 
State Opera, sang in Berlin 1947-8, Munich 1948-9, and Diisseldorf 1948-52. 
She has now retired. Max Lorenz is currently a member of the Vienna State 
Opera and is announced to sing Aegisth in Elektra this month. He still makes 
guest appearances in.Dresden and Berlin as Tristan, Otello and Siegfried. 


Coulld you please give me some information about Joseph Satariano, whom 
I heard as Rigoletto with the Carl Rosa Company in 1957, Sgt. C. Beck, 
RAEC. Malaya. 

Satariano is a Maltese baritone, who was trained in Italy. As Giuseppe 
Satariano he appeared in several Italian opera houses in the 1920s, including 
appearances as Alberich at the Carlo Felice, Genoa. He was the Carl Rosa’s 
leading dramatic baritone in the 1930s and 40s, and continued to sing with 
the company until a few years ago. 


When was La Juive last sung at Covent Garden and the Paris Opéra? R. 
Potterton. Dublin. 
La Juive has not been heard at Covent Garden since its solitary per- 
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A magnificent performance 





The cast includes: 

Galina Vishnevskaya as 7atiana 
Eugene Belov as Onegin 

Sergei Lemeshev as Lensky 
ivan Petrov as Prince Gremin 
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formance during the 1893 season when it was sung by Vasquez, Arnoldson, 
Giannini and Plangon. It was last revived at the Paris Opéra in the 1934-5 
season. 


Have you any information regarding the tenor Gino Penno? J. Campbell, 
Glasgow. 

Penno, after his unhappy appearances as Radamés in London in the 
summer of 1955, sang Dimitri in Boris at La Scala in the 1955-6 season. But 
since then he has vanished from the operatic scene. 


L. R. Lee of Wood Green, N.22 asks for the cast of the B.N.O.C.’s per- 
formance of Madam Butterfly at the Golders Green Hippodrome, on the 
afternoon of April 6, 1929. This was his first opera, and he has lost the 
programme. 

Unfortunately we have been unable to provide Mr Lee with the inform- 
ation he wants. Perhaps one of our readers could help him? 





Readers’ Letters 


Further footnotes to ‘Lucia’, and other Donizettiana 


Mr. Jeremy Commons may like to know that according to a programme 
for a performance of Lucia at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, September 9, 
1848, now in this library, Jenny Lind sang ‘Perché non ho del vento’ in place 
of both ‘Regnava nel silenzio’ and ‘Quandro rapito in estasi’ on that occasion. 
It is also interesting to note that the Mad Scene included Enrico’s part, and 
that the Wolf’s Crag scene, at present omitted at Covent Garden, was sung 
by Roger and Belletti. On the other hand Lablache did not sing ‘Ah cedi, 
cedi’ (Act 2, Scene 1). 

D. W. Riley, The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Mr. Jeremy Commons’s article in the April OPERA (page 229) about 
the forgotten aria ‘Perché non ho del vento’ is most interesting—but this 
aria was by no means the rarity he supposes. The fact that Mme Anglés- 
Fortuni introduced this aria into the Mad Scene (Kobbé suggests it was 
written for this purpose, but it seems doubtful) is not surprising, as she was 
a prima-donna. I am sure not a few nineteenth century Lucias would have 
been quite capable of rising from the grave to sing it in the /ast act! 

This aria in fact was probably first introduced in Paris in the 1840’s—it 
was often substituted for ‘Regnava nel silenzio’ in the first act by prime 
donne of this period—and appears in place of ‘Regnava’ in early French 
editions as ‘Que n’avons-nous des ailes. I have in my possession a score of 
Lucie de Lammermoor (c.1846) as sung at the Paris Opéra by Duprez (the 
original Edgardo), Baroilhet and Mlle Maria Nau (a Spanish pupil of 
Damoreau-Cinti who was heard frequently in London in the 1840s). This 
score deprives us of Alisa and instead makes Gilbert (Normanno) into the 
treacherous confidant of Lucia. The air ‘Perché non ho del vento’ is sub- 
stituted for ‘Regnava’, doing away with the story of the phantom; and far 
from being in horror of the fountain, Lucia addresses it ‘Oh fonte! oh 
dolce luogo’. The scene expresses her thoughts and her desire for her 
lover’s return. Clément & Larousse in their Dictionnaire des Opéras (1866) 
mention the ‘air délicieux de Lucie “O fontaine, o source pure”’ as occur- 
ring in the ‘Scéne de la Fontaine’, and tell us also that Mile Nau was 
‘ravissante dans le role de Lucie.’ 

Jenny Lind always sang this aria—her cadenza to it is quoted in Jenny 
Lind the Artist by Holland & Rockstro (1891), and also in the first edition of 
Grove. Garcia also quotes a portion of the aria in his Traite Complet de I’ Art 
du Chant. The Illustrated London News of May 27, 1848, mentions Lind’s 
singing of it in the first act, and says that her sustained notes in ‘Vieni 
mia vita’ (the closing bars of the recitative) were most beautiful. It was 
also sung by Anna Zerr at Covent Garden in 1852, and probably by Victoire 
Balfe at the Lyceum in 1857. And according to the libretto of the 1840 
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season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it was sung by none other than Persiani, 
the original Lucia, in place of ‘Regnava.’ 

It might be interesting to hear the piece once again. The larghetto is a 
little like Norina’s cavatina and the cabaletta is exciting. Superior to ‘Reg- 
nava’ it is not, but if some adventurous soprano were to re-introduce 
‘Perché non ho’ it would create a charming diversion. 

Richard Bonynge, S.W.7. 


About the Lucia aria ‘Perché non ho del vento’, mentioned by Mr 
Commons: I have the recording by Korsoff, as ‘Que n’avons nous des ailes’, 
and asked her where it was located in the opera. In contrast to what Jeremy 
Commons writes, she told me that she sang it as an alternative to ‘Regnava 
nel silenzio,’ in the first act, not in the Mad Scene. She said that the unknown 
aria was customarily sung in France, where ‘Regnava nel silenzio’ was un- 
known. She was told that the custom originated at the ThéAatre des Italiens, 
where Donizetti obliged an unidentified prima donna by substituting for 
‘Regnava nel silenzio’ this more showy and brilliant aria. This subsequently 
became a French tradition, in the same way as it is a Brussels tradition to 
sing the Fabliau in Manon instead of the Gavotte. I have a Dutch libretto 
of Lucia, Italian-Dutch, where this aria is printed on the place of ‘Regnava 
nel silenzio’, which is omitted. So it seems that the custom also spread 
northward. The libretto is of 1848. Leo Riemens, The Hague. 

I wish to thank your several correspondents who have supplied the 
evidence of a doubt that had long lain in my own mind. The words of 
‘Perché non ho del vento’ betray no madness, as I had long since noticed, 
and the situation is parallel to that of ‘Regnava nel silenzio.’ Kobbé (my 
source, as was realised) was misled, I suspect, on musical grounds, since 
harmonically the aria fits very neatly into the Mad Scene; for this reason I 
gave him the benefit of a doubt. My authority for attributing the introduction 
of the aria to Mme Anglés-Fortuni is an old catalogue, shown me at the 
Casa Ricordi in Milan. 

But we have not heard the last of this aria yet. There are three versions 
of it in existence: the one printed by Pittman and Sullivan, another printed 
by Girard in Naples as part of Leonora di Giuenna (the title under which 
Rosmonda d Inghilterra was revised for Naples, generally given as Eleonora 
di Guienna), and a third to be found in Donizetti’s manuscript of Rosmonda. 
No two of these three versions are identical in either words or music. 


The manuscript is particularly interesting. Zavadini, in his great catalogue 
of Donizetti's works (Donizetti: Vita, Musiche, Epistolario, Bergamo 1948) 
marks it as lost, but a year ago, in the Gazetta Musicale di Napoli, I pointed 
out that it is preserved at S.Pietro a Majella, the Conservatorium of Music 
in Naples. It is a heavily revised score, and Girard clearly printed his version 
of the aria before Donizetti carried out the revision. Furthermore, the modi- 
fied words that appear in the Lucia version have been‘written in throughout 
the recitative in red pencil. At the moment I offer no explanation of these 
facts: they lead us away from Lucia into the textual history of Rosmonda, 
and that is likely to be a very thorny problem indeed. 

Since the Gazzetta Musicale di Napoli (March-May 1958) is unlikely 
to be available in England, I hope it may prove valuable to reprint a number 
of modifications to Zavadini’s catalogue that I indicated there (the numbering 
of the operas is Zavadini’s) : 

10. La Zingara is not an opera seria but an opera semiseria. It is predom- 
inantly comic, and has two roles written in Neapolitan dialect. 

14. Jl Fortunato Inganno is in two acts, not one. 

24. Il Borgomastro di Saardam was first produced at the Teatro del Fondo, 

not the Teatro Nuovo (in the Vita that precedes the catalogue, Zavadini 

has this right). 

I Pazzi per progetto. Zavadini may be right when he gives 7 February 

1830 as the date of the first performance. But according to the Giornale 

delle Due Sicilie it was first presented the previous night. 

74. La Fidanzata (opera left unfinished). Zavadini lists this as a farce in one 
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act, of which an autograph aria, ‘Si, colpevol son io,’ preserved in the 
library of the Paris Conservatoire, bears the title. He must, I think, have 
meant the Conservatorium of Naples, because such an aria does in fact 
exist there—in Donizetti’s autograph, and headed (in a different hand) 
‘Aria Originale del Mtr. Donizetti nella Farsa La Fidanzata.’ The title 
La Fidanzata must be a fruit of the imagination of someone unknown. 
since in reality this aria is the rondo finale of the comic opera, La 
Romanziera e luomo nero (first produced Naples, Teatro del Fondo, 
summer 1831) and is found as such in the score printed by Schonenberger 
in Paris and in a contemporary hand-written orchestral score preserved 
at S.Pietro a Majella. (Possibly La Romanziera e l'uomo nero was based 
on a play called La Fidanzata—no source, to the best of my knowledge, 
has ever been traced). 

S.Pietro a Majella also has Donizetti’s original manuscript of La 
Romanziera—but it lacks the rondo finale. The hand here is identical 
with that of the aria, ‘Si, colpevol son io’; almost certainly they are part 
and parcel of the same manuscript, but have become separated over the 
years. 

79. Under ‘Fragments of unknown operas’, Zavadini lists a ‘Coro, Scena e 
Terzetto, per due soprani e tenore (Lesbia, Alpino e Pastore) e Recita- 
tivo per due soprani (Lesbia e Alpino).’ He adds that the orchestral score, 
in Donizetti’s hand and thickly embellished with additions and changes 
in the notation, is preserved at the Museo Donizettiano in Bergamo. 
When I was at Bergamo these items could not be found, but from the 
description it is almost certain that they come from the cantata, / Voti 
dei Sudditi, produced at the Teatro S. Carlo, 6 March 1825, in honour of 
the accession of Francesco I to the throne of Naples. (In my original 
article, following Zavadini, I gave the incorrect date 5 May 1825. But 
see Ottavio Tiby, ‘Una stagione lirica di 125 anni fa: Gaetano Donizetti 
a Palermo’, Annuario dell’ Accademia Nazionale di Santa Cecilia—1949- 
1951, Rome 1951.) 

Under ‘Operas attributed to Donizetti’, Zavadini lists J] Pascia di 
Scutari, Messina 1832 (as mistake for 1852). This is really another ver- 
sion of Marino Falliero. 

Jeremy Commons, Merton College, Oxford. 

Visconti and Zeffirelli 
I read in your magazine the kind review of Lucia in which you give so 

much credit to my work. Thaak you indeed. I hope we were able to help the 

English audience to understand better and to love more our nineteenth cen- 

tury music. It has been a great experience for me working at Covent Garden 

where I have received such an encouragement as never before. 

In your review there is one point that I would like to clear up. I owe 
to Visconti a great part of my general artistic background, having worked 
for years with him. But in the particular case of our opera activities I 
would like to make clear (especially to a magazine as authoritative as yours) 
that I began working in opera since 1948 and my first production at La 
Scala was during the season of 1952-53, and since then uninterruptedly, in- 
cluding the present season. 

In 1952 Visconti had not even yet considered working in the field of 
opera. His first operatic production was at La Scala in 1955. To say that my 
work in Lucia showed me as a ‘true disciple’ of his—however much a com- 
pliment that may be to me because I think so highly of his work—seems to 
me an unaccurate phrase. Franco Zeffirelli, Rome. 


B.B.C, OPERA BROADCASTS 


June 7 Rosenkavalier (Glyndebourne) 

June 9 Dido and Aeneas and Dr. Miracle (Bath Festival) 
June 16 Parsifal (Covent Garden) 

June 23 Semele (Sadler's Wells) 

June 26 Rodelinda (Sadier’s Wells) 

June 30 Medea (Covent Garden) 
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(Programmes subject to alteration) 

















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS* GLYNDEBOURNE 

June Grand, Leeds 

1 Parsifaa Merry Widow ~~ 

2 Ballet Butterfly Idomeneo 

3 Rosenkavalier Figaro Rosenkavalier 

4 Parsifal Carmen Idomeneo 

5 Ballet Fidelio Rosenkavalier 

6 (m) Ballet Merry Widow -- 

6 (e) Ballet Rigoletto Rosenkavalier 

7 —_ — Idomeneo 

June Hippodrome, Bristo} 

8 Samson Merry Widow Idomeneo 

y ‘Turandot Carmen Rosenkavalier 

10 Baliet Figaro _ 

11 Ballet Butterfly Idomeneo 

12 Samson Fidelio Cosi fan tutte 

13 (m) Ballet Merry Widow _- 

13 (e) Ballet Rigoletto Idomeneo 

14 — -- Cosi fan tutte 

June Pavillon, Bournemouth | 

15 Ballet Merry Widow | _— 

16 Parsifal Butterfly | Rosenkavalier 

17 Medea (1) Carmen (m) Cosi fam tutte 
Merry Widow (ec) 

18 Butterfly Figaro | Rosenkavalier 

19 Parsifai Fidelio Idomeneo 

20 (m) Ballet — | adn 

20 (e) Ballet Rigoletto | Rosenkavalier 

21 —- — | Cosi fan tutte 

(End of Tour) 

June London—Handel Society 

22 Medea ome “se 

23 Carmelites Semele Rosenkavalier 

24 Medea Rodelinda 7 

25 Samson Semele Cosi_fan tutte 

26 Carmelites Rodelinda |  Rosenkavalier 

27 a Semele Cosi fan tutte 

28 —_ _ Rosenkavalier 

June 

29 Carmelites a 

30 Medea Rosenkavalier 

July 

1 Pasifal a= 

2 Butterfly Cosi fan tutte 

3 Parsifail io 

4 Butterfly Cosi fan tutte 

5 —_ Fidelio 








*COLISEUM, LONDON 
Sadier’s Wells Opera in Die Fledermaas. a need 
PHILOPERA CIRCLE, ST. PANCRAS TOWN H 
Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti) June 3 to 6 
SCALA THEATRE, LONDON. OPERA PERFORMERS 
The Borderline (Mellers) June 4, 5, 6 
BATH, THEATRE ROYAL 
Dido and Aeneas and Dr. Miracle June 4, 6, 9, 13 
OUP 


R 
Cosi fan tutte. Waterlow Park, Highgate, June 8—10; Streatham Common (The Rookery) 


Dido and Aeneas June 18, 20 
MAIDSTONE OPERA GROUP. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MAIDSTONE 


Cosi fen tutte June 19, 20 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

June 14 Jan Peerce 

June 21 Julius Patzak 

THE OLD VIC, LONDON 

The Tempest (Dryden-Davenant-Purcell) June 9 for three weeks 
ST. GBORGE’S HALL, GREAT RUSSELL ST. 

Inside Information (Tahourdin) June 9, 10 
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Buildings, Fetter Lane, London. E.C.4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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This distinguished 
American publication 
covers the entire world 

of recorded music ! 


HIGH FIDELITY is the one American 
monthly periodical with an outlook on 
the world musical scene. It is a maga- 
zine for lovers of all music, with frequent 
emphasis on opera—as it is sung on the 
great stages from the Met to Milan. . . 
from Sadler’s Wells to the Staatsoper. 


What a delightful reading treat awaits 
you in each issue. Opera lovers, during 
past months, have enjoyed these widely- 
discussed articles: Victoria Sat Here (in 
celebration of Covent Garden’s Royal 
Opera House’s 100th Anniversary) . . . 
Germany’s Renovated Opera . . . When 
Singing Was a Monster’s Art . . . Hear- 
ing Opera in Stereo. 

Each issue of HIGH FIDELITY brings 
you articles like these written by 
renowned authorities . . . plus reviews of 
all the latest record releases . . . news 
from music centers throughout the world 
. . . reports on high fidelity sound equip- 
ment, tested both in the home and in the 
laboratories. 

You don’t have to send to the States to 
order HIGH FIDELITY. Just clip the 
handy coupon—it will bring you the next 
twelve issues for only £2 5s. 0d.—includ- 
ing postage from the U.S. 


To: HIGH FIDELITY, c/o. McGraw Hill 
Farringdon 


Publishing Co., Ltd., 95 St., 
London, E.C.4 

Please enter my subscription to HIGH 
FIDELITY for one year (12 issues). I 
enclose £2.5.0 in full payment—including 
postage from the U.S. 
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A New Play-in-Music 


“THE 
BORDERLINE” 


Comedy by David Holbrook 
Music by Wilfrid Mellers 


With children from the 
Children’s Opera Group 


EDNA GRAHAM soprano 


Catherine Lawson Thomas Gambold 
Andrew Gold Norman Tattersall 


With the support of the Arts Council. 


SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
JUNE 4, 5, 6 at 7.30 
Matinee Saturdays, 2.30. 


Tickets: 2Is., 17s. 6d., I5s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. available from the 
Box Office, Scala Theatre, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. 














Somerset Education Committee 
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ENJOY OPERA 


Lectures in appreciation, 
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by 


ELSE MAYER-LISMANN 
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July 17th—19th, 1959 
Fee: £3 3s. Od. 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June [5th—July [5th, 1959 
_AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE; /SCHEVENINGEN. 








THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
Leos Janacek: KATJA KABANOVA 


Conductor: Jaroslav Krombholc Producer: Hanus Thein 
Scenery: Josef Svoboda Costumes: Marcel Pokorny 
Mimi Aarden, Libuse Domaninska, Ita Mixova; Beno Blachut, Rudolf Kat, Victor Koci, 
Gé Smit June 16, 18, 26, 28; July 7, 8 
Mozart: COSI FAN TUTTE 
Conductor: Peter Maag Producer: Guenter Roth 
Frances de Bossycora, Canne Meyer, Adriana Martino, Erna Rag gy | Jos Burcksen, 
Guus Hoekman, Mario Spina June 30; July 2, 6, 11, 14, 15 
Puccini: IL TABARRO, SUOR ANGELICA, GIANNI SCHICCHI 
Conductor: Arrigo Guarnieri Producers: W. D. Ludwig, Frans Boerlage 


Frances de Bossy, Anny Delorie, Maria van Dongen, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Edith Martelli, 
Angela Vercelli; Ettore Babini, Paolo Gorin, Ran olph Symonette, Johan van a ae, 2 
: uly 
THE WAGNER SOCIETY 
Wagner: TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 


Conductor: Otto Klemperer Producer and Designer: Wieland Wagner 
Martha Médi, Ira Malaniuk; Ramon Vinay, Josef Greindl, Gustav Neidlinger 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra June 15, 18, 22, 26 


FESTIVAL OPERA COMPANY 
(In collaboration with the Festival of Aix-en-Provence) 
Haydn: IL MONDO DELLA LUNA 
(First Performance of the Restored Original Version) 
Conductor: Carlo Maria Givlini Producer: Maurice Sarrazin 
Scenery and Costumes: Jean-Denis Malclés 
Mariella Adani, Biancamaria Casoni, Bruna Rizzoli; Luigi Alva, Marcello Cortis, Michel 
Hamel, Paolo Pedani 
The Netherlands Chamber Orchestra June 24, 27, 30; July 3, 6, 10 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
A Concert of Operatic Music 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra Conductor: Nicola Rescigno July 11 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Conductors: Sir John Barbirolli, Antal Dorati, Carlo Maria Giulini, Szymon Goldberg, 
Ferdinand Leitner, Bernard Haitink, Lorin Maazel, Willem van Otterloo, Hans Rosbaud 
Soloists include: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano; Geza Anda, Robert Casadesus, Nikita 
Magaloff, Daniel Wayenberg, piano; Christian Ferras, Szymon Goldberg, Herman Krebbers, 
Yehudi Menuhin, violin. 


Chamber Music: 
THE AMADEUS QUARTET 
THE NETHERLANDS STRING QUARTET 


Drama: 
THE BURGTHEATER, VIENNA 
LE GRENIER DE TOULOUSE 
THE LONDON ARTS THEATRE 
SPANISH BALLET: JOSE GRECO AND HIS COMPANY 
_ NETHERLANDS BALLET COMPANIES 


Detailed programmes and tickets for all performances from: 


KEITH PROWSE & Co, Ltd., 90 New Bond Street, London, W.1, and all branches. 

and all leading Travel Agents. 

Apply for full details to: HOLLAND FESTIVAL, 10 Honthorststraat, Amsterdam-Z. 
"Phone: 722245-723320. 
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Confucius he say... 


“He who listen to music with one ear and to wife 
with other unlikely to lead harmonious life.” 


We say solution not easy, but possible. Consider wife 
first. She fond of beautiful home, elegant furniture. 

Not like ugly boxes, tangled wires (catch dust — maybe 
dangerous ?). Now he; lover of music, critic of performance. 
He most likely treasurer of fine things, but 
unlikely to possess treasury. 


How to fulfil all such admirable require- 
ments ? What must be inevitable price to 
pay for harmony in home? We offer 
humble solution. Suggest you consider 
very attractive and highest quality re- 
producer at most reasonable price shown 


Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ with SPAI! amplifier 
fitted: £49. 7s. 


SLT! SL71 Loudspeaker E 


below. Next, use simple strategy on 
wife ; permit her to hit on harmonious 
idea of combining elegance and elec- 
tronics. Loved One’s quiet satisfaction 
will then leave you with two peaceful 
ears you need for stereophonic sound. 


e: 17 gns. tax paid. SL7I 
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Avantic SPA11 Stereophonic Amplifier 
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The twin push-pull output stages can be 
combined for standard monaural repro- 
duction at the turn of a switch. The SL71 
Loudspeaker Enclosure with separate low 


and high frequency units has a wide fre- 
quency response free from unwanted 
resonances. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has 
space for a record player unit or tape deck as 
well as a special v.h.f./f.m. radio. 


The SPAr1r can be obtained as an attractively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 
Send this advertisement with name and address for full details. 
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